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BITBRATURS, 


‘or the Albion. 
LILLA’S BRACELET. 


Carve the bracelet dearest comrade, carve it from the finest gold, 
Let it be a work of rare device, most lovely to behold — 

For it’s for the fairest arm, ever press’d a fond embrace, 

Tis for Lilla’s, which the richest gem I ween could little grace. 





Last even when the moon had risen over Arra’s water, 
In the bower by the Lake's side, with beating heart I sought her; 
And I found her, waiting for me, wreathing flowers for her hair— 
Foolish child! as if the flowers with her beauty could compare. 

* - * * 
Lilla’s hair is dark and waving, and her eyes are bright and merry— 
Lilla’s lips are soft and pouting, ripe and coloured as the cherry— 
Lilla’s mouth was made for kissing and her heart was made for love; 
Ah! I would not change my Lilla for an angel from above 


But the bracelet, gentle comrade, carve the bracelet o’er and o'er, 
With many a dream of fairy love, from tales of olden lore,— 

Carve it——’ tis for sweetest Lilla, and to be a cherished token, 
That when e’er she looks upon it she may see my passion spoken 


Ah! my true and trusty friend to whom the artist’s soul is given, 
Thou, whose spirit is inspired from the treasury of Heaven—— 
Carve the bracelet, for my Lilla—for my Lilla, comrade mine: 
And may a love, as sweet a love, as fair a love, be thine. 


Hoboken, April 24. M. Grse.in. 





A NIGHT WITH ANTHONY PASQUIN, IN 1851. 


** A blot, no blot until hit,” is a truism which extends beyond the 
backgammon table; many @ man undergoes and escapes dangers, upon 
which, when he looks back, it must be with wonder at the temerity and 
childish daring which led himinto them. Had I read that chapter of 
‘«* Whiteside’s Italy,” entitled “‘ A Night Walk in Rome,” before instead 
of after my visit to the ** Eternal City,” I more than doubt thatI would 
ever have paid my respects to Anthony Pasquin, except in broad day- 
light. per 

Waster little incident gives a startling interest to the escapade of a 
man who, having seen fifty winters, cannot plead youthful blood in ex- 
euse for anact of rashness. Our lodgings were in the Via di Condotti, 
atthe corner of the street Santa Maria degli Fiori—a honse cheerful 
enough in the daytime, but with one of those awful outer halls from a 
nook of which an assassin might any evening start forth upon his vic- 
tim in the twilight with a desperate advantage. The pian-terreno, or 
ground-floor of the opposite house, was occupied by a baker, ‘** Bou- 
langer Ancien,” as his door-signstyled him ; and how well I remember 
his clean white apron and ‘“ mealy face,” as he used to lounge in the 
sun at his door with that “‘ far niente” air which is characteristic of 
the Roman shopkeeper; by association of ideas, he always recalled to 
me the stanza of Tennyson’s * Miller’s Daughter :” 


I see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size; 

And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 
The slow wise smile, that round about 

His dusty forehead drily curled, 
Seemed half within, and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world. 


Who would think that this picture of “one so jolly and so good” 
would, now and evermore, stand connected in my memory with vio- 
lence and blood; yet so itis. We left Rome early in May, just as the 
Romans were beginning to hint their impatience of foreign occupation 
and French fraternité, by using their daggers against obnoxious indivi- 
duals, and by night-encounters with patrols; some lives had already 
been lost before our departure, and it was, I think, at Milan that I first 
read a newspaper giving, among the ‘Roman news,” the following start- 
ling incident as detailed in the journals of the day : 

“* A few evenings since, just as twilight was falling, an individual, 
with a loud cry, staggered wildly from the Via Santa Maria degli Fiori, 
across the Condotti, into the ‘‘ Boulanger Ancien,” and calling in fran- 
uc tones for a priest, sank on the floor of the botega, weltering in his 
blood. It chanced that a Franciscan was passing at the moment, who 
made his way through the crowd which immediately collected, and was 
soon at the side of the dying man, busied in offering him the last offices 
of religion, for which there was but scant time, for the sufferer breath- 
ed his last while attempting to pour his confession into the venerable 
man’s ear. Rumours of all kinds as to the cause of his death were 
quickly spread, but the crowd wasdispersed, without obtaining any cer- 
tainty on the subject, by the approach of a French patrol from the Pi- 
azz8 di Spagna. Some whispered that the dead man had fallen a vic- 
tim to political enmity; others, that he had been a citizen passing ac- 
cidentally, and assassinated in mistake for some obnoxious individual ; 
but a third and more probable rumour hinted that he was a young no- 
Sle famous for his gallantries, and that he had met his fate in prosecut- 
ing or attempting some intrigue. The French patrol took possession of 
the shop, which they closed, and a secret investigation was carried on 
Within, the result of which had not trauspired ; so that all is at present 
Wrapped in mystery, and adds tothe general alarm and disquiet pervad- 
ing the city.” 

The poor baker ! 
ally « 
and dis 
then th 


er ! when I think of his clean, well-appointed shop, usu- 
made misty with the floating meal,” now dabbled with blood, 
turbed by a murderer's victim gasping forth life on the floor,— 
ae € crowd, and the passing monk bending over the dying man,— 
mini © crucifix, all these form a vision mingling strangely with my re- 
ead coy y of Rome ; and it becomes doubly interesting in the thought, 

ad I lingered there a few days longer, I should probably have 


been looking d : 
own from m ; ° 
curred, 8 Yy window on the scene as it actually oc 


aennt what has this todo with Anthony Pasquin? Much, gentle rea- 
Pred M ecause it enhances, on recollection, the sense of unsuspected 
oan which I achieved my nocturnal prank. Roman streets 
at ain e said to be dad/y lighted, simply because they are not lighted 
other } pass from the “* Corso” or the * Via Babuino,” or one or two 
cade ae ** where the Inglese most do congregate,” and you are at 
esvared completely in Cimmerian darkness. A monsignore gravely 
maa al that they had made an experiment in gas, but that the Ro 
oon €s complained of it as prejudicial to health ! and the ruling 

rs were only too ready to returnto that « grateful shade,” so es- 


Whiteside does speak of the respectful terror with which the Romans | 
regard an Englishman “keeping the crown of the causeway,” armed | 
with his national weapon—a stout oak stick—still, had I bethought | 
myself how easily an assassin might have sprung upon me from any | 
of the many dark corners—oh, how dark ‘/—which I passed to achieve | 
my ‘‘ pasquinade,” assuredly I should never have ventured forth upon | 
the chance of parrying a stiletto with a shillelagh; hence, I should | 
never have had a nocturnal interview with the satirical tailor of the | 
Piazza Navona, nor would this “true tale” ever have been written. | 
So that you perceive, gentle reader, that the episode of the baker Aas | 
somewhat to do with Anthony Pasquin. 
We were driving slowly up the ascent of the Monté Maroi, to one of | 
the finest points of view in or about Rome, whenA said to me, 
** You are are not admiring—you are not looking ¥ 
‘© Yes,” I replied, ‘I am looking—for a rhyme, and cannot find it. 
I want to finish an Italian stanza.” At this bravade, from a man who 
could scarely ask his way in Itaiian, and could as soon read an Ogham 
inscription as a stanza of Ariosto, my lady friends all burst into loud | 
and most disrespectful laughter. I looked half affronted and half en- 
treating. ‘‘You should help me, and not laugh at me,” said I; “I 
must have this couplet completed, in order to an adventure I mean to 
achieve this very night.” 

In whatever other qualities the ladies, bless their little hearts! may 
be deficient, they are seldom found wanting in curiosity ; at the word 
‘* adventure,” they were instantly all attention and interest, and will: 
ingness to assist; so that with their contributions of opereereee words, 
my couplet was speedily fashioned into the doggerel I desired. But 
what was the composition? simply a few lines I wished to affix to Pas 
quin’s statue. I had already the sense, or nonsense, I wanted, in good 
Latin and tolerable English verse; bat as I was anxious to give the 
Italians the benefit of John Bull’s opinion of some late doings of their 
‘* liege lord the Pope ” in their vernacular tongue, I determined, how- 
ever, rudely to hammer out a version in Italian, in order to complete 
my triglot on the following subject. 

It needs scarce be told, that when we left England in the early spring 
of 1851, to seek health and warm weather in the sunny south, the whole 
country was in its fiercest paroxysm of anger and alarm at the papal 
demonstration of an intention to take England once again under the 
formal rule and government of ‘‘ His Holiness.” ‘‘The papal aggression 
fever” was at its height, and among the symptoms not least remarka- 
ble was this, that publications whose aim and object lay far apart from 
political or theological discussion were seen occupied with the engros- 
sing topic of the day. Among others, that most amusing miscellany, 
** Notes and Queries,” gave, in its number for December, 1850, among 











Sits various odds and ends of philology, chronology, folk-lore, and ety- 


mology, the following epigram : 
Cum Sapiente, Pius nostras juravit in aras ; 
Impius heu Sapiens, desipiensque Pius. 


The following rather heavy rendering of the above was added: 


The Wiseman and the Pious have laid us under ban; 

Oh, Pious man, unwise—oh, impious Wiseman. 
“ This couplet took my fancy amazingly, and as I had then my journey 
to Rome in contemplation, I made a kind of vow or engagement with 
myself, that if I ever saw the “‘ seven-hill’d city,” I would affix it to the 
great affiché of stray wit--Pasquin’s statue. I thought the English 
version might be better ; and finally, that an Italian one, if it could be 
accomplished, would bring the point of the epigram more home to the 
natives; hence the brain-cudgelling process on Monte Mario, which 
resulted in my producing the following in the form in which it finally 
saw the light in Rome: 


Cum Sapiente Pius, nostras juravit in aras, 

Impius heu Sapiens, desipiensque Pius. 
When a league ’gainst our faith Pope with Cardinal tries, 
Neither Wisemanis pious, nor Pius is wise. 


Quando Papa? o cardinale, 

Chiesa Inglese, tratta male 

Che chiamo quella gente? 

Pio? no, no—ne Sapiente. 

The point of the Italian is derived from a half-defaced inscription, 
which, in spite of police erasures, can even yet be deciphered at Ro- 
vigo, in the Lombardo- Venetian states, where the Pope’s title and fa- 
mily-name are, by means of punctuation, turned into a sly satire upon 
his unchanged and not admired character : 


Pio? no, no——ma-stai Feretti, 
Pius, not at all, but still Feretti. 


Great was the laughter of my female critics at the violation of con- 
cords and disregard of idiom in my Italian; they told me, over and 
over, that the keen-witted natives would make sport of my grammati- 
cal blunders; but I was bent on playing out my play, and asI could 
do no better, I insisted that ‘* it would do very well.” One young lady, 
who had given me considerable help in putting it together, was, or pre- 
tended to be, alarmed, when I told her that I meant to affix it to Pas- 
quin’s statue that night; and that if the Pope’s police should catch me 
in the fact, I would certainly name her as my accomplice in ‘* murder- 
ing la lingua Toscana.” 

I could make my way through Rome tolerably well in broad day- 
light; we had already driven several times to the Piazza Navo- 
na, a favourite resort of ladies, curious in those showy silk scarfs—the 
solitary manufacture of Rome in the way of textile fabric; but I knew 
it was quite a different affair to make my way thither in thedark. No 
fear of the stiletto ever crossed my thoughts, but I did dread somewhat 
the losing my way, as soon as I had left the beaten track for the defiles 
of the bye streets of Rome; however, I took my bearings and objects 
as well as I could, while we drove about in the daylight. My last 
landmark was the great Palazzo Borghese, and turning down to the 
left hand from that, I was to go forth with * Providence my guide ;” 
but whether in the whole affair I was tempting or trusting Provi- 
denee, (?) truly this is a question which I do not much care to look in 
the face 

There were sundry jokes among the young people when I made known 
my intention at the dinner-table ; they one and all declared that they 
expected to hear of me from the Castle of St. Angelo next morning, 
and amused themselves by speculating which of our Roman friends 
should be applied to “ bail me out.” One young lady, more * learned 
in the law” than the rest, gravely asked me, ‘* What kind of Habeas 
Corpus Act they had at Rome?’ to whom I as gravely replied, that 
‘** The Roman Habeas Corpus had no force save in the Roman province 
of Limbo ;” at least, that | never heard that they pretended to liberate 
the oppressed from any other part of the papal territories. The even- 
ing wore on, the short twilight of the south deepened into darkness, 
and by nine o’clock all was quiet as the grave. I sallied forth for my 
expedition, armed with my epigram in legible print hand in one pocket, 
@ gum-bottle (!) in the other, and a stout stick in my hand. 

Pasquin’s statue is generally said to stand in the Piazza Navona, but 





Sential to the double pursuits of love and murder ; and although Mr. 


this is not quite correct: it stands at the corner of the Palazzo Braschi, 





in a street leading into the Piazza, and at a point where several streets 
converge. It is now—whatever it may have been—a mere clumsy 
Torso——a block of stone, sans head, sans arms, sans feet. Report says 
that more than one Pope has attempted to remove this founding hos- 
ital for stray and often stinging satires, but that the owner of the ad- 
jacent palace has always claime property in the fragment, and refused 
to allow it to be taken away; it is said that the pontiffs acknowl 
the rights of property, but that, acting on the celebrated maxim 
“ property has its duties as well as rights,” the princely owner was in- 
formed that he should stand responsible for every waggery or witti- 
cism fathered upon his statue: from the date of this ‘‘ responsibility,” 
the wit of Pasquin is said to have waned and faded considerably. I 
was ignorant of all these particulars when I determined to make the 
Italian tailor speak my triglot epigram to the public. 

Leaving the Borghese Palace on the right, I dived down a long street 
running parallel to the Corso, at the bottom of which I had previous) 
marxed a church by which I was to turn, and a few paces down a dar 
lane brought me to the near corner of the Piazza Navona. Pasquin 
stood at the opposite end of the same side of the square, and I had 
nothing to do but to follow the line of houses to arrive at thy scene 
of action. This was quickly done. J retired under a dark archwa: 
nearly opposite the statue, and prepared my placard as well as 4 
could; I am sure I wasted my gum “ pretty considerably,” and what 
between haste, darkness, and trepidation, I made but a clumsy bill- 
sticker after all. 

At length all was ready ; but though there was scarce a soul . 
I could not get the streets perfectly free of passengers. There I stood, 
like a spider in his web-hole, ready to dart across the way the moment 
I could get a clear stage, but whenever I prepared to rush forth, I was 
sure to hear the echo of approaching footsteps, and was obliged to wait 
again until they died away in the distance; all this while I had ample 
leisure to consider the following plocsens questions : Suppose a French 

atrol, or some of the Roman police, should come by and perceive me 
in my lurking-place; should require me to give an account of myself, 
or to explain my business there; what could I say in such a case? 
What probable or satisfactory account could! offer for my silly under- 
taking, which would be intelligible to them, or, if intelligible, would 
not compromise me the more? In short, I was becoming nervous; I 
began to think my pretended apprehensions might turn out sad realities, 
and that it was quite within possibilities that morning might dawn 
upon me in the Castle of St. Angelo. 

At length the coast seemed really clear; not a sound broke the 
silence of the street ; I darted across, hastily stuck my gummed paper 
on the sid@of.the statue, and then took to my heels as fast as I could 
run. é 
. Conscience makes cowards of us all— 
yes, and fools as well as cowards. Had I reflected for a moment, I 
should have seen that I was doing the very thing to make myself an ob- 
ject of suspicion and remark; as it happened, I met no patrol; but had 
I done so, any soldier or sbirro of the commonest intelligence must have 
suspected something wrong, in meeting an elderly gentleman, “ fat, 
and scant of breath,” posting along at my rate of going: as it was, I 
met no one; but after a minute or two of hard running, my breath 
failed, and I was obliged to pull up, and look about me. 

Conceive my dismay. I found that I had not the remotest idea where 
I was; in my headlong haste I had run away at the wrong side of the 
statue, and instead of being on the open piazza, I found myself in some 
street, where the tall houses nodded over head in a horrible proximity, 
threatening me with many of Juvenal’s ‘‘mille pericula seve urbis ;” 
nor did I know the moment when some window gaping over head would 
discharge its missile to dint the pavement, or my head, as the case 
might be; and I began to think myself in a fair way to furnish a living, 
or, perhaps, dying comment on a passage I had been reading some days 
before : 

Improvidus ad ccenam si 
Intestatus eas, adeo tot fata, quot illa 
Nocte patent vigiles, te pretereunte fenestra. 


I have already said, my Italian was of a very mediocre kind, but 
even though I had the ‘‘ bocca Romana,,’ with the ‘‘ lingua Toscana,” 
at my tongue-tip, there was not a soul upon whom to exercise my elo- 
quence. Every ground-floor around me showed thosegrinning chevaux- 
de-frize of hard rusty iron bars with which the great bouses of Rome 
fortify their cellarage. You might as well ask guidance in the vaults 
of a church as at the lowest tier of a Roman dwelling ; then, to attempt 
any of the entrances, grope through the dreary staircases, and on 
ringing out some inhabitant, to stutter out my request for guidance to 
— the Corso! which was the only point for which I could pretend to 
make—I feared to attempt anything of the kind, and yet I saw no 
other resource. 

Snch were the pleasant thoughts revolving in my mind as I slowl 
retraced my steps on the street in which I had paused. I passed dar 
and barred entrées more than one; a few were either yet unclosed for 
the night, or remained so all night long; and it was from one of these 
that my ear, in passing, caucht the low but distinct Aiss with which an 
Italian invites attention, and which always unpleasantly remioded me 
of the hiss of a serpent. I paused at the sound, for the voice in the 
darkness sounded very close at my ear, and a stifled female voice called 
again, 

a Hist, Jeronymo.” . 

I stood still, but made no reply; and again the same voice, subdued, 
but intensely hurried, repeated, 

** Jeronymo—subito, subito.” 

Not being Jeronymo, I thought it best not to acknowledge the invi- 
tation in any way, but to get out of the way as quickly asI could. [I 
was the more decided on this when I saw shine, down the well-like in- 
terior of the house, a faint light, and heard a hoarse voice mut 
something, of which the only word intelligible to me was “ Diavolo.” 
Anger was certainly in the tone, but what description of anger—whe- 
ther of angry father, jealous husband, irate brother, or surly concierge 
—it was impossible to distinguish. ’ 

In honest old England’s capital, in its worst purlieu, at the door of 
its worst den, a man might have stood “‘ over the way” to see the end, 
pretty sure that, if the worst came to the worst, and that he found 
himself in a ‘** row,” A 46 or Z 24, or some intermediate member of the 
blue-coated, glazed hatted fraternity, who, * with little bits of stick in 
their hand,” keep the peace of our huge metropolis, would be sure to 
make his appearance sooner or later; but in “ Imperial Papal Rome” 
—‘* Orbis terrarum Domina et Caput”—they disdain such vulgar appli- 
ances for the protection of the peaceable, and you might be stabbed, 
robbed, dead, and flung into the Tiber, at any point of the city, at any 
hour from sunset to sunrise, without either a detective or ordinary po- 
liceman asking, ‘‘ What’s the row ?” or desiring a loitering ereener 
to ‘move on.” This being notoriously the case, I thought it better to 
‘**move on” of my own accord, although whither I had not the least 
notion; but the thought that I might be standing in the way of an ap- 
pointment, or come to be mistaken for an object of jealousy, caused me 





to hasten my steps from this dangerous neighbourhood. 
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A few paces brought me to a point where a street (in more northern 
regions we should el it a lane) debouched upon that down which I 
was hastening ; it yawned literally as‘ dark as a wolf's mouth, and 
although my anxious ear caught the sound of footsteps coming hastily 
tow me, I was absolutely unable to see the individual who ap- 

hed from it, until, in his speed, he rushed against me. 

Even then I could distinguish neither shape nor ——. but I felt 
that he must have been a man of much slighter make and less bulk 
than myself, otherwise, with the momentum of his motion, and stand- 
ing still as I was, I must have been nearly flung down; asit happened, 
it was he who staggered back from the shock, but at once recovering, 
proceeded to pass me, with ** permesso, siguor.” The voice was that 
of a gentleman, and I was getting together my miserable vocabulary to 
ask pardon for interrupting him, and to inquire my way, when, quite 
out in the street, and no longer in the cavern-like entrance of the house, 
with an intensified sharpness—bespeaking agony, mingled with fear of 
being overheard—the words came hissing along the walls, 

«* Jeronymo, Jeronymo, per Amor di Dio.” : 

“* Santissima Madre siamo perduti,” cried the man, as, with a push 
which turned me round, he rushed past. At the same moment a light 
gleamed from the cavity of the entrance; I caught a pare. for a 
moment, of something white; I heard a piercing shriek, a scufile, a 
stamping of feet. I waited for no more, but hap-hazard ran away as 
fast as my legs could carry me, considering that “ any port” was pre- 
ferable to weathering the tornado of an Italian quarrel. 

In a very few minutes I found myself in an open space—not a square, 
but a junction of streets somewhat resembling the Seven Dials, in Lon- 
don, and most gladly did 1 acknowledge and execrate my stupidity, 
when at the corner of one of the streets I recognised Old Pasquin !—_my 
paper stuck on the stump of his left arm ; in short, nothing but my own 

precipitation and headlong haste could have carried me so very far 
astray as hadrun. I soon took the right turn to the Piazza, thence, 
after some stumbling about, I found myself in the beaten track to the 
Borghese Palace, whence a few minutes’ walk brought me home. I had 
been more than two hours absent, and found the young folks, though 
half-lauhging, yet beginning to be uneasy at my delay, forgetting that 








it is a very different thing to find your way with eyes open, and blind- 
folded ‘ 


In the course of our morning’s drive next day, my girls had, of course, 
something to do at ‘‘ the shawl merchant’s,” living, as I before said, in 
the Piazza Navona; and while they employed themselves in a “‘ shop- 
ping,” I took the opportunity to saunter towards the corner, “ quite 
promiscuously” as one might a“, Contrary to my expectation, I found 
the paper I had put up the night before still unremoved, and two or 
three people trying to spell out its meaning Of course I passed on as 
innocently as if 1 knew nothing about it, and tried to recognise which 
of the streets I had run up in error the night before. While I stood in 
doubt as to which of two or three streets might be that particular one, 
I saw, about half way up one of them, about a dozen people loiter- 

; it could not be called a crowd, and yet they were evidently not 
moving on. It occurred to me that this might have been the scene of 
my nocturnal adventure, and I walked towards them. 

On arriving, I found them all silently observing the same object, 
which told me that my conjecture was just. On the stones in front, 
and on the wall, beside a large doorway opening into a house of ample 
size, were thick plashes of blood, evidently spilled in some recent and 
deadly struggle. The dogs, the only active scavengers in Rome, had 
not been at the spot yet, and though there was a gushing fountain not 
many yards off, no human hand had yet done the office of decency in 
removing the marks of murder. Men loitered, and pointed, and spoke 
in whispers. Women occasionally stood still for a moment, shuddered, 
crossed themselves, and passed on. I approached one man, and asked 
him, “ What is that ?” 

** Who knows, signor ?” he replied coldly, and passed on. 

Yes, truly—who knows? Who will ever know? The spot, as I af- 
terwards found, was not very far from the grand and now desolate 
Farnese Palace ; the yellow Tiber rushed by, near and rapidly, and on 
its waters, probably, the chief ghastly evidence, like Lara’s victims, 
**was rolling undiscovered to ocean.” But who the victim was—wheth- 
er the whispering female, the tardy Jeronymo, or the angry distur- 
ber of their assignation—whether one or more of these, no one will 
ever know. So they order matters of police at Rome. 

ee 


A DINER-OUT OF THE OLD SCHOOL, ~~ 


It has been humorousiy remarked by some ingenious writer, that 
most persons are accustomed, more or less, to view the world, and what 
is going on in it, through the medium of their own avocations ; and he 
instances the barber as considering the heads of the people only as so 
many subjects upon which he and his co-craftsmen may exercise their 
skill—the shoemaker, who regards the entire population only asso many 
destroyers of leather whom it is his delight and profit to supply—and 
the eating-house keeper, who looks upon all classes as the proprietors 
of one huge appetite, which it becomes his labour to appease. There is 
perhaps more truth in this delineation, comic and even farcical as it is, 
than most of the subjects of it would be willing to allow. Be that as 
it may, we make no scruple in announcing that the character we are 
about to describe (the Diner-out) comes plainly within the category, 
and looks upon the whole housekeeping world as one multifaced host, 
whose entertainments he is bound to honour, and whose dinners he is 
devoted to devour; while he regard all those unknown and ignoble sec- 
tions of the community who decline his co-operation on such occasions 
as forming that terra incognita, that unexplored waste of the world, 
with which he has nothing to do. 

The Diner-out is a man of gentlemanly manners and easy address, 
at home in all company, from an alderman’s to a duke’s, and abashed 
in none. All his sensibilities have long ago succumbed to the demands 
of his position. He has a telescopic eye for the joke of a patron, and 
ean discern it at the distance of the new planet, though he can hard- 
ly recognize the cold shoulder, however plainly developed, across the 
table. He knows by long and fortunate experience that he has only to 
display his qualifications to change the chilliest reception into a hearty 
welcome. A thousand times has he dispersed the clouds that arose upon 
his uninvited appearance, and shed sunshine and laughter around the 
board. His accomplishments are varied and voluminous; he sings, he. 
dances, he recites ; he talks fluently upon every subject, and (oh, rare 
attainment!) he can be silent upon any. Do you want information of 
any sort ’—he is full as anencyclopedia. Do you wish to impart it ?— 
he is empty and blank as a virgin album ; and he pays you a thousand 
thanks for what he has had at the same price fifty times already. With 
a small amount of learning he unites an inexhaustible vocabulary, and, 
commercially aeeening. may be styled a dealer in everything—whose 
staple is small-talk. Thus he is never at a loss; and as all the blank 

uses in conversation are his peculiar property, he fills them up im- 
mediately and instinctively with some pun or “pellet o’ the brain,” 
which, reviving good humour, restores the old or suggests some new 
topic for mirth or banter. The most reverend repartee, the most anti- 
quated jest, comes from his lips in a new garb; all the changes that 
Were ever rung upon Joe Miller are part and parcel of his stock on 
hand. Every mystery in the manufacture of jokes is to him patent as 
the highway. Every witticism that has walked the earth, every pun 
worth repeating that was ever perpetrated, are floating upon the sur- 
face of his memory, and carefully retained and cherished, to come 
forth again and again in the very nick of time, to restore the flagging 
merriment. These are the coin with which he pays his way ; and he 
is no niggard, but scatters it freely on all sides. He sheds around him 
an atmosphere of complacency and good feeling; for he flatters every 
one, and is himself flattered by the excitation of their vanity. But he 
has no stomach for strife; he shuns a fray as he would a Tuiiea he 

4s no sympathy with anger and irritation, but reverences the old mot- 
to “Peace and Plenty.” The ‘ weapons of his warfare” are a knife 
and fork, and he repudiates all others. He will make one in a quar- 

tett, but not in a quarrel—will take either part in a duett, but none in 
aduel. He performs the part of second to perfection; but it must be 
second fiddle, not second fighter. He wars against war in every shape ; 
end if he fail to gain the victory, he runs away—and all this (if the 
trath must be told) not from any enthusiasm for the principles of peace, 
but for the principals of the pantry. Not that he is necessarily a 
coward ; he may even be brave, but it must be with discretion : for, he 
lives to eat, he desires to live that he may eat; and he well knows that 
fighting and feasting are no permanent associates. Hence what would 
be accounted spirit in ‘nother man would be imprudence in him. If 
he be valiant at all, it is out of doors, not in the peaceful presence of 
the roast and the bottle. Perhaps he is a soldier, and has looked death 


in the face fifty times ; but he pref, i 
no hesitation in declaring as a PAPE eF Daa. sen. ee 


He may be a competent politician, 
owns no party ; he is ready upon eithe 
but advocates neither. The difference 
uot define—never could perceive ; 


but he fosters no principles, 
r side of a ministerial question, 
between Whig and Tory he can 
8 well talk to him of the bulls and 
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bears of the Stock Exchange: he knows nothing of either. Yet he 
retails all the news before it gets into princ—has every embryo mea- 
sure at his finger’s ends, and forestalls to-morrow’s Times in his gossi 
over the wine and walnuts. Then he has a delightful fand of scanda 
—a choice court circular of delicious prattle, concerning not his own 
circle nor those beneath him, but rather that to which he cannot as- 
pire, being aware that the shafts of slander are ever most a 
when launched at a soaring quarry. This endears him to the tabbies, 
and he is too much a ladies’ man not to court their favour. The sex, 
in fact, is sacred in his estimation; and his whole conduct, so far as 
they are concerned, is a practical worship of their divinity. All that 
the laws of politeness have ever enjoined, and a thousand times more— 
all the multitude of kind and thoughtful offices that friendship dicta- 
tes or affection suggests, are but a part of his habits. Young and old, 
the fair and the fright, have an equal share in his good offices ; he 
never offends nor is offended by any thing in a feminine form. Are 
they not all an inviting class ? 

Then he is immensely useful. You may saddle him with a bore for 
the hour together ; you cannot exhaust his patience or disturb his com- 
placency. He is a vast receiver in which you may quietly deposit 
your endless homilies of your inveterate talzers ; he engulfs the driest 
details of dotage or dulness with unwearying cheerfulness, so long as 
it is desirable that he should monopolise the social tedium; but give 
him the signal, and he will haunt the drawing-room bore to death—or 
dumbness, which is equally as good. This he does by dissenting at 
first from some trivial remark or unimportant phrase; the proffered 
explanation is less acceptable still; and he turns upon the torturer 
with a torrent of words rapid and incessant as water from a mill- 
wheel, at the end of which he rises suddenly, turns upon his heel, and 
leaves the savage dumb-foundered and aghast at being foiled at his own 
weapons. 

Then he is a thorough connoisseur, au fait to all the cant of art and 
vertu. The dealers despair of doing him ; he knows them all, and they 
him, and fear and flatter, and detest and subsidise him at the same 
time. Thus he oecasionally becomes a kind of fashionable virtuoso 
middleman. Many a work of art, many an antique relic, has paid 
blackmail to his privy purse, and the mansions of his patrons are 
adorned with his tributaries. But he hasa true and cultivated taste, 
and honour, too, at a price (let us not be too hard upon him) justifia- 
ble by his want of means. Think not his venality unvenial, nor be- 
grudge a coin where you are not unwilling to bestow a cover. 

Your diner-out is seldom a gambler (who should be made of sterner 
stuff) ; tis true, he is often compelled to take a hand at arubber, but he 
— consents todo so, unless his refusal would spoil a party, in which 
case he is all compliance, and contents himself with premising that he 
never plays but for amusement. You may give him credit for truth in 
his avowal ; he is fully aware that whatever is expected of him, it is 
not that he should plunder his patron, or his patron’s friends; but do 
not presume upon this, and draw him into deep play; he knows the 
game thoroughly, whatever it may be, and must (he has no choice) pro- 
tect himself. 

His proper place in a party is nowhere in particular, but every- 
where by turn. His presence dissipates the shadow of ennui ; ** quips 
and cranks” and hearty laughs accompany his movements and good 
humour and hilarity are his element and aliment. He is the walking 
(and talking) gentleman of the genteel comedy of private life. ‘* Every- 
thing by turns and nothing long ;” everything succeeds with him, and 
nothing comes amiss. He has no enemies, for he has no resentments ; 
all such passions he has long foresworn, or immolated at the prandial 
altar. All the world—the dining world—are his acquaintances; and 
if he has no friendships, it is because he has so many friends. 

Thus constituted and thus circumstanced, he passes through the 
world like a butterfly through a summer, and leaves it—alas that we 
should be compelled to say so!—with as little remark. The last page 
of his history is the only dull one of the volume; but few are saddened 
or improved by it, because it isthe only one that never meets the pub- 
lic eye. In what remote suburb, or in what forlorn and dingy attic, he 
combats with the remorseless realities of solitude, pain al privation, 
and lingers through his last agony, must be left the discoveries of some 
new Howard of the garrets, some philanthropist of the fourth-floors. 
Never hope to learn his residence from his own lips; it is one of the 
few secrets he has kept inviolate through life. 

Every civilised country, and every age of fashion and refinement, 
have furnished abundant specimens of the character we have described; 
but perhaps the finest example is afforded in the history of ‘‘ Le Petit 
Coulanges,”’ a diner-out well known and appreciated by the polite cit 





cles of 
century. 
This gentleman, who sprung from a good family, and was one of 
Madame de Sevigne’s relations and correspondents, was born in 1631. 
Blessed with a never-failing vivacity, with a fair share of wit and 
good-sense, and a patriarchal constitution, he was destined by his 
guardians for the practice of the law, and was educated with a view to 
that profession. But though he entered upon his legal pursuits under 
the highest patronage and the most encouraging auspices, he yet made 
but doubtful progress. He was so fascinated with the pleasures of so- 
cial conviviality, and so struck with the dreams and delights of poesy, 
that he found it impossible to continue that sedulous application to study 
which alone promises success in a legal career. The only occasion, it 
is reported, upon which he ever succeeded in making any sensation in 
his forensic capacity was the following: The right to a certain pool of 
water being litigated by two farmers, Coulanges, who was counsel for 
one of the litigants, found his facuities so confused with the inextri- 
cable entanglements of the business that he was utterly unable to pro- 
ceed. No whit abashed, he threw down his papers, and, abruptly ad- 
dressing the judges, said,‘ Pardon me, gentlemen; I have drowned my- 
self in this pond of Grapin’s!” And immediately quitted the court 
never again toreturn. Soon after this he discarded his patronage, got 
rid of his legal appointments, and devoted himself heart and soul to the 
pleasures of conviviality in the character of a chansonnier and diner-out 
Never was there a finer field for the part he had chosen to play ; and 
never man performed his part to greater perfection or with more gene- 
ral applause. His birth, his good station, his fine manners and finer tact, 
united with his vivacity and natural humour, insured him a welcome 
at every table, even that of the ‘*Grand Monarque” himself, Louis 
XIV., to whose brilliant court resorted all the celebrated characters 
of that brilliant era. With all and each Le Petit Coulanges was a fa- 
vourite and a familiar ; petted, prized and courted, without him no ré- 
union was piquante, no assembly complete. Cardinals, courtiers and 
courtezans—priests and ambassadors—the noble and the wealthy cit— 
all eagerly desired his company and conversation, and overwhelmed 
him with the profusion of their hospitality. From the gay saloons of 
the beauteous and witty but criminally abandoned Duchess of Mazarin, 
niece to Cardinal Mazarin, and wife of the richest subject in Europe, 
he would resort perhaps to the comparatively frugal table of Senda. 
loue, the bold out-speaking priest, who scrupled not to denounce the 
vices of the Court in the presence of royalty itself, and concerning 
whose effrontery of language Madame Sevigné says, ‘he thundered his 
anathemas frappant comme un sourd,” an expression that has perhaps 
been more generally admired than understood by English readers. He 
was @ guest at the table of Charles Le Tellier, the Archbishop of 
Rheims, a bloated and sensual prelate, who devoted his income to the 
gratification of two very opposite predilections—the one for books which 
he would not read, the other for dishes which he could not digest; of 
whom it was said, with equal truth and point, that he was “‘ plus dedi- 
tus gule quam glosse.” He laughed and quafied with the Count de 
Grammont, the vainest and most successful fop of his time; and if he 
never sighed to and sonneted Madame Sevigné’s favourite violet, the 
beautiful and unfortunate Duchesse de la Valliere, it is known at least 
that he paid his court to her dinners and sang at her suppers With 
him the haughty Madame de Maintenon (cleverly nicknamed Madame 
de Maintenant, by Ninon de l’Enclos,) so long the mistress and at 
length the wife of Louis XIV., thought it no condescension to laugh 
and be merry. The famous, or rather infamous, Ralph Dake of Mon- 
tague, then English ambassador at the French Court, a man at once 
covetous and prodigal, cupidus alieni, sui profusus, as Sallust says of 
Catiline, and justly described as magnificent, accomplished and un- 
principled, courted the countenance of Coulanges to give zest to his 
princeiy banquets. The “ grand Colbert” admired and feasted the petit 
chansonnier ;” and Charles, the brother of the financier, and ambassa- 
dor at the English Court, no less delighted in his sallies. With Lord 
Sunderland, the successor of Montague as ambassador at Paris, who 
was twice Prime Minister ot England, and a consummate political 
scoundrel to boot; and with the equally worthless and witty George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingbam, Le Petit Coulanges was a guest and an 
associate. With each and all of these, and a host of others whose names 
would furnish a catalogue of all the wise, and witty, as well as the vain 
and vicious, who hovered round the French Court for some half centu- 
ry, in return for an universal welcome, he dedicated his muse, his fac- 
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Every house was open to him, and wherever he entered his presencg 
was the signal for mirth and enjoyment; his character with the Court 
and his general acceptation in courtly circles rendering him agreeable 
even among those who did not appreciate his joviality and accomplish. 
ments. His verses and “pe became the mode at Paris, and hig 
acquaintance was coveted by every person of pretension, until at length 
he became far more necessary to the completion of a grand dinner thay 
ever a dinner was to him. Though his was the age and country of polit;. 
cal corruption and unearned sinecures, yet he never reaped any goliq 
fruits of the regard of the governing powers; perhaps they feared that 
independence might ruin their pet, and that the bestowal of a revenug 
might result in the loss of their idol’s attractions. At any rate, he re. 
mained poor, though his happy flow of spirits prevented him from quar. 
relling with his condition. is correspondence shows his entire satis. 
faction with regard to his lot, and in one of his songs he gives the 
following felicitous expression to his contentment :— 


Fortune, tu m’as fait querelle, 

Mais tu ne m’as point maltraite. 
He was often heard to say, ‘*I was born for the superfluities, not the 
necessities, of life.” These, in fact, he despised ; and theugh it be true 
that he missed the gold of existence, yet it would take but little phi- 
losophy to prove that he was happier in the glare, and glitter, and 
tinsel of his lot than multitudes of the temperate and the wise. 

Coulanges was short in stature, and henc= his designation of “Le 
Petit ;” but to a gentlemanly figure, which, though diminutive, was a 
perfect model of form, he added a lively and intelligent countenance. 
In addition to these advantages, he had another, which more than 
compensated him for the want of fortune. This was health, robust aud 
inveterate health, which in spite of a thousand debauches and excesses 
without number, bore him triumphant and unscathed through them all. 

The curious reader may gather from the perusal of his letters, which 
will be found scattered through the correspondence of Madame de 
Sevigné, some not uninteresting details concerning the habits of domes- 
tic life among the higher classes in France at that period. He furnish. 
es graphic accounts of the old chateaux which he visited, and describes 
their furniture, ornaments, and inmates with much elaboration and 
exactness. He chronicles, moreover, the grand pageants and progresses 
of the cardinals, with whom he was always a favourite, and whom he 
holds in reverence for their devotion to the true cardinal virtues of 
eating and drinking. In ene of his epistles he says, with characteris. 
tic vivacity, ‘‘I am nowat Bray, in the midst of the enjoyments of the 
table— 

** Je connais de plus en plus, 
En faisant trés grande chére, 
Q’un estomec qui digere 
Vaut plus de cent mille écus. 
Le mien soutient cette thése, 
Rempli de friands morceaux, 
Et digérant, a son aise, 
Truffes, melons et cerneaux,” 
This passage, it is said, procured him from some unfriend the appella- 
tion of ** the epicurean pig”—an appellation to which some of our read- 
ers may think he had a justifiable title. 

Another letter affords a rather singular picture of the domestic doings 
of a celebrated prelate in France in 1696 He thus describes the life 
he was leading in the mansion of a cardinal :—‘‘ I have been the hap- 

iest man in the world during the fortnight I have been here. The 
best company—delicious music—large blazing fires—amusement of all 
sorts—capital dinners—exquisite wines. The cooks are first-rate artists, 
and weary our palates with the endless novelties they produce; they 
will certainly be the death of us. They perform French, Italian, and 
English dishes to perfection. As a consequence, we do not know where 
we are, all our viands speaking in different tongues; but they are so 
eloquent, nevertheless, that we devour them all, whatever shape they 
bear. with every sauce, new and old. This is indeed a delectable place, 
and the master of the house cannot be prized as he deserves.” Well 
might Horace Walpole, in describing a certain repast at Lord Wrox- 
ton’s, say, ‘* You will take me for M. de Coulanges, I describe eatables 
so feelingly.” 

Thus did our hero of the trencher fulfil the decrees of his destiny, re- 
volving in a continual round of gaiety and gormandising through 2 
career of more than halfacentury. The Grand Monarque had been 
long gathered to his fathers ; the splendid satellites that sparkled round 
his throne were extinguished for ever; the favourites of fortune, the 
minions of wealth and power, had sunk into the grave or succambe/ 0 
i intment or disgrace ; still, as if in spite of all the maxims of 
moderation which he never observed, and the admonitions of abstinence 
which he held in sovereign and life-long contempt, Le Petit Coulanges 
continued to flourish his knife and fork in the face of the grim tyrant. 
Surviving a host of admiring contemporaries, he dedicated his digest- 
ive functions to a succeeding generation, and indoctrinated the rising 
nobility of the realm in the delightful decorums of dinner and the 
sweets ofsong. Thus, till fourscore years and six had shed their hon- 
ours upon his head, and lavished their luxuries upon his stomach, 
did he rove from court to castle, from feast to festival, eating and 
carolling—merry and making merry, and yielding to death at last as 
a pampered child yields to the drowsy god—sated and wearied with the 
luxury of living. 


A GRAVE AT NORFOLK ISLAND. 


A large crop of the graves in Norfolk Island has grown out of attempts 
at revolt; which formerly were frequent, and could be put down only 
by brute force. In 1834 a conspiracy was formed; of which the aim 
was to destroy the military inhabitants by poisoning the wells, and 
then to put the Island into the possession of the convicts. That was 
defeated; and thirty-one revolters on that occasion suffered the pe- 
nalty of death. The last outbreak occurred in 1846. The object on 
that occasion was to destroy certain overseers who had, by bringing 
them frequently to punishment, made themselves objects of a wild hate. 
The leader on this occasion was a certain William Westwood, commonly 
called Jacky Jacky ; that name having been given to him by the na- 
tives of New South Wales, when he was leading there a lawless lile. 
By a convict, who was this man’s close companiun and confederate, | 
have been favoured with a Newgate calendar of details. Like many of 
such details, black and repulsive in the mass, they show here and there 
through all the mist, a glimmer of that true light of humanity which 
might have brightened the man’s life. 

There was indeed some good mixed even with the evil deed that had 
brought Jacky Jacky into Norfolk Island Bent upon plunder, he with 
his associates had visited a settler’s house, during the absence of the 
master. They confined the servants, and proceeded to the best room ; 
in which the lady of the house, with a young lady, her friend, were 
preparing the children for bed, and perhaps teaching them their pray- 
ers. Jacky Jacky stated briefly the object of his visit; and, having 
left an unaccustomed confederate in charge of the affrighted women, 
went up-stairs. The report of a gun, followed by screams, called him 
down again. The lady of the house lay on the floor, surrounded by the 
children, bleeding profusely from a gunshot wound, which had divided 
the femoral artery. Jacky Jacky promptly called the whole house to 
his aid, bound the wound round with sheets as tightly as he could, 
ordered the settler’s horse to be put to the gig ; and, as soon as the lady 
had recovered consciousness, had her placed carefully on cushions a¢ 
the bottom of the vehicle. Then taking the reins, himself, he quitted 
his plunder, drove with utmost speed twelve miles to the nearest 
station; and, knocking up the doctor, committed the wounded lady t0 
his care. Then returning to his followers, ne called them off, bidding 
them not remove an atom from the premises. Upon the information 
the man who had fired the gun, according to his own statement, Jacky 
Jacky and his friends were soon afterwards taken in the Bush. Many 
crimes having been laid to their charge, they were condemned je" 
death ; but by the earnest representations of the lady, who remembere 
gratefully the considerate distinction he had made in practice between 
burglary and murder, the sentence was commuted to transportation = 
life to Norfolk Island. But he was not born to die in his bed. ile 
headed, as I before said, the conspiracy of July, 1846. , 
Obnoxious constables were to be destroyed and the island to be 
seized. One morning, immediately after inspection, as the various 
gangs were being marched to their work, the revolt was opened by > 
simultaneous rush, and convicts scattered themselves over the settle 
ment in search of their victims—certain constables who lived in de- 
tached cottages near the beach. Those who had been on duty the ot 
ceding night, were in one cottage barbarously murdered in their — 
The soldiery, after much exertion, got the greater number of the “4 
victs back within the gaol; but some were scattered still among ¥ : 
hills, and three or four had seized a boat upon the beach, and tris A 
their escape to Philip Island. Philip Island is 4 lonely rock, y} ~ 
about six miles from the settlement, inhabited by goats and rabbits, 
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Island, these three or four men were able for a long 
sme e Fahy Pre vigilance of those sent in pursuit; at length, how- 
pone 1] but one were taken, or had peo it prudent to surrender. 
ever, * nteen months that one man, hunted by his fellows, lived on in his 
ro , Ses and escaped from every one of the many searching parties 
oo" t to capture im; who were to be heard shouting about the rock 
gent ‘a to time—the only human voices that disturbed his solitude. 
ey th his lair was discovered. The desperate man then climbed 
At ftly to the highest pinnacle of rock in the small island. There he 
= ay awaited his pursuers. With much toil ef had nearly scaled 
poy | bt on which he stood: he gave them a wild look of hatred and 
po bee covered his head with his jacket, and leapt down, rebounding 
ree rock to rock, and falling a shattered mass into the sea. What 
ves his mother doing then in England ? ina 
For this outbreak, seventy convicts were put on their trial; and of 
the seventy, thirteen, including Jacky Jacky, were condemned to 
death. They lie together in one grave, upon unconsecrated ground out- 
side the cemetery, close to the rocky shore where the waves beat upon 
the coral reef. They had been tried by a commission seat from p tal 
Until then, all persons charged with capital offences had been shipped 
to Sydney for trial; but that practice was dropped in order that there 
might no longer exist a motive which had been a strange and frequent 
source of crime. The old hardened convicts had amused themselves by 
urging the new-comers into conflict with each other; and inciting them 
to murder their companions, in order that they—the instigators— 
might have evidence to give, and thus get the relief of a voyage to 
Sydney in the character of witnesses. 





OLD CLOTHES! 


A stern legislature has laid its red, or rather blue, right hand, in 
the shape of police enactments, upon many of the Cries of London. No 
more may the portly dustman to 1 his bell, and with lusty lungs make 

uiet streets re-echo to his cry yy Dust-ho !” The young sweep’s 
shrill announcement of his avocation is against the law; and the 
sweep himself—first mute, Fag now ceded his place to the 
Ramoneur voluntarily, and has vanished altogether. Of the Cries 
which the New Police Act has not included in its ban, many have come 
to disuse, and must be numbered now with old fashions and old-fash- 
joned people. The Cries are dead, and the criers, too. The ‘‘ small- 
coalman,” and the vender of saloop; the merchant who so loudly de- 
clared in our boyhood, that if he had as much money as he could tell, 
he would not cry young lambs to sell ; the dealer in sweet-stuff, who 
sang in so fine a barytone voice, and with so unctuous an emphasis, the 
one unvarying refrain, ‘‘ My brandy-balls! my brandy-balls! My 
slap-up, slap-up brandy-balls!” the seller of rotten-stone and emery, 
who, by way of rider to the announcement of his wares, added strong 
adjurations ; the reduced gentlewoman, who cried ‘‘ cats’-meat!” in so 
subdued a tone (she flourished before my time, and I only regard her 
in a traditional light) ;—all these are gone. There was a work pub- 
lished towards the close of the last century, full of copperplate pictures 
of the various London criers, with notices of their ‘‘Cries.” Look 
through the book now, and you will find few not obsolete. We have 
grown luxurious, and cry, “ Pine apples, a penny a slice "moral, 
and have superseded the tossing pieman, who cried, ‘‘ Toss or buy! up 
and win “em!” by a gaudy ** hot pie depot,” with plate glass windows 
and mahogany fixtures. We have grown fastidious, and have deserted 
«’Taters, all hot!’ for the “ Irish fruit warehouse ;” the voice of him 
who cried, “One a penny, two a penny, hot cross-buns!” is hushed. 
Lord help us! where are we going to? The cry of ‘‘kearots” and 
“sparrowgrass” will go next, I suppose; ‘* cats’-meat” will no longer 
be allowed to be cried ; ** milk ho!” is doomed ; the cries of ‘* butcher !” 
and “ baker!” will be rendered illegal, and contrary to the statute in 
those cases made and provided. 

But as I write, floats on the ambient air, adown the quiet street in 
which I live, softly through the open window, gently to my pleased 
ears, a very familiar and welcome cry. I have always heard that cry, 
and always shall, I hope. It was cried in London streets years before 
I was born, and will be cried years afterI am dead. It never varies. 
never diminishes in volume or sonorous melody, this cry; for, as the 
world wags, and they that dwell in it live and die, they must be 
clothed—and, amidst the wear and tear of life, their clothes are worn 
and torn, too ;—so we shall always have old clothes to buy orsell; and 
for many a year, down many a quiet street, through many an open 
window, shall float that old familiar cry—** Old Clo’ !” 

My first recollections of Old Clo’ are entwined with the remembrance 
of a carest, very awful and terrifying to me then, of being imprisoned 
in the bag of an old clothesman, and forthwith conveyed away. My 
threatener was a nurse maid, who, if I remember right, left our service 
in consequence of the mysterious disappearance of a new silk dress, 
which she solemnly averred my mother to ‘ have worn clean out;” 
and the clotbesman was a dreadful old man, with a long, tangled, grey- 
reddish beard, a hawk nose, which, like the rebuke of the nautical 
damsel at Wapping Old Stairs, was never without a tear, and a bag of 
alarming size. I am not ashamed of saying, now, that I perfectly be- 
lieved this clothesman (a harmless Israelite, no doubt,) to be capable 
of effecting my capture and abduction on the commission of any juve- 
nile indiscretion whatsoever; and that he, and ** the sweep,” a myste- 
rious bogey I was often menaced with, but never saw; a black dog, 
addicted to sitting on the shoulders of naughty children; and a * big, 
black man,” supposed to be resident in the back kitchen, whence he 
made periodical irruptions for the purpose of devouring insubordinate 
juveniles, formed in their glomerate natures the incarnation, to my 
youthful and confused mind, of a certain personage who shall be name- 
less, but who has been likened to a roaring lion. 

Strangely enough, this old clothesman of mine (he was dreadfully 
old when I first knew him) doesn’t seem to get any older, and cries 
*Clo’! to this day with undiminished voice and bag. I am not afraid 
of him now, and have even held conversations with him touching the 
statistics and profits of his trade. But I dream about him sometimes, 
and never look at that very large bag of his without a certain sort of 
awed and hushed curiosity. Very curious are early impressions in 
their ineffaceability. We can remember the father or the sister who 
died when we were babes almost, with minute distinctness; and yet 
forget what happened the day before yesterday. How we!l we can re- 
member the history of Jack Horner, and the adventures of the other 
Jack, who rose in life through the instrumentality of a bean-stalk; 
and yet, how often we forget the matter of the first leader in the Morn- 
ing Bellower, before we have got half through the second one! 

The subject of left-off garments has always been an interesting one 
to me, for it is fertile in the vagabond-picturesque, a quality I much 
affect. Yet are there many mysteries connected with the old clothes 
question ; which, though I have studied it somewhat profoundly, I am 
a8 yet unable to fathom. To what I do know, however, the reader is 
perfectly welcome. 

The statistics of ancient habiliments have already been fully and 
admirably touched upon, in “ another place,” as honourable Members 
Say. The aspect of Rag Fair, Cloth Fair, Petticoat Lane, and Holy- 
Well Street, have, moreover, been described over and over again ; so 
that my lay will be, perhaps, only an old song to a questionably new 
tune, after all. But there is nothing new under the sun to speak of, 
and to be entirely original would be, too, as out of the fashion, as it is 
out of my power to be so. 

Imprimis, of old clothesmen. Why should the Hebrew race appear 
to possess a monopoly in the purchase and sale of dilapidated costume? 
Why should their voices, and theirs alone, be employed in the constant 
iteration of the talismanic monosyllables “‘ Old Clo’?” Is it because 
Judas carried the bag that all the children of Israel are to trudge 
through London streets from morn till eve with sack on shoulder? In 
Glasgow, they say, the Irish have commenced the clothes trade, and 
fave absolutely pushed the Jew clothesmen from their stools. I can 
Scarcely believe so astounding an assertion. I could as soon imagine 
an Israelitish life-guardsman as a Hibernian old clothesman. I can’t 
oa you--can anybody—imagine the strident, guttural ‘* Ogh Clo’” 
of the Hebrew, the mot d'’ordre, the shibboleth, the password of his 
ene? transposed into the mellifiuous buttermilky notes of the sister 

My old clothesmen are all of the **people.” Numerous are they, 
Persevering, all-observant, astute, sagacious, voluble yet discreet, 
prudent yet speculative. They avoid crowded main streets, and prefer 
shadier and quieter thoroughfares. These do they perambulate inde 
pose at all seasons, in all weathers. Lives there the man who 

Saw ea old clothesman with an umbrella? I mean using it for the 

tor ose an umbrella is generally put to. He may have, and very pro 
ably has, half-a-dozen in his bag, or somewhere about him, but never 

was he known to elevate one above hig head. 

“ a a7 to gird at an established idea, but duty compels me to do 
pele ists generally represent the old clothesman with three, and 
Hs ‘mes four, hats superposed one above the other. Now, though I 
© seen him with many hats in his hands or elsewhere, I never yet 








saw him with more than one hat on his head; and I have been assured 
by @ respectable member of the fraternity, with whom I lately trans- 
acted business, that the three-hat tradition has no foundation what- 
ever ; in fact, that it is a mere device of the enemy, as shallow a libel 
as the ballad of ‘“* Hugh of Lincoln,” or the assertion that Jews cannot 
expectorate, but must, no/ens vulens, slobber. The three-hatted 
clothesman, if he ever existed, is obsolete; but I incline to consider 
him a myth, an wsthetic pre Raphaelite abstraction, like the Sphinx, 
or the woman caressing her Chimera. 

The old old clothesman is, I am sorry to say, becoming every day a 
swan of blacker hue. Young Israel has taken the field, and Old Jewry 
—old, bearded, gabardined, bent-backed Jewry is nearly extinct. It 
may be, perhaps, that after a certain age he abandons the bag, and 
laying in a large stock of crockery-ware, and vouchers for enormous 
sums, retires to the East, where he awaits the goods which the gods of 
diplomacy provide him. 

Very rarely now is the gabardine—that long, loose, shapeless gar- 
ment, the same on which Antonio spat—to be seen in London streets. 
I recollect the time when nearly all the old clothesmen wore it, and I 
am certain my clothesman—the bogey of my childhood—was wont to 
be habited therein. Young Israel wears cut-away coats, and chains, 
and rings; has eschewed the beard for the curl known as aggravator, 
the chin tuft, and the luxuriant fringe of whisker; carries the bag 
jauntily, not wearily and cumbrously, as Old Jewry did. But the 
inside is the same, the sagacity, the perseverance, the bargaining— 
oh! the keen bargaining is as keen as ever. 

Then there is the bagless clothesman—-the apparently bagless one at 
least--the marchand sans sac. You may be in the street, and meet a 
gentleman attired in the first style of fashion, walking easily along, 
twirling his cane, and thinking, it would seem, of nothing at all. Pass- 
ing him, you catch his eye; you find out that he has not got that pier- 
cing black eye and that acutely aquiline nose for nothing. He sidles 
up to you, and in an insinuating sotto voce, something between a stage 
‘*aside” and an invitation to ‘‘ buy a little dawg” from a Regent-street 
fancier, asks you the momentous question, ‘‘ Have you anything to 
shell, sir ?”’ 

The interrogatory may have been put in Kensington, and you may 
live at Mile-end; but the bagless clothesman will not be deterred by 
any question of distance from accompanying you. He would walk by 
your side from Indus to the Pole, with that peculiar sidling, shuffling 
gait of his, on the bare chance of the reversion of a single pair of pan- 
taloons. And, should you so far yield to his seductive entreaties as to 
summon him to your domicile, he will produce, with magical rapidity, 
from some unknown receptable, a bag—when, or where, or whence, or 
how obtained, it is not within the compass of human ken to know. 

A marvellous article is that bag. It will hold everything and any- 
thing : always stuffed torepletion, it will hold more. The last straw, it 
has been aphoristically observed, breaks the camel's back ; but trusses of 
trousers, stacks of paletots, ricks of waistcoats, thrust into this much- 
enduring bag, seem not to tax its powers of endurance to anything 
above a moderate degree. As to breaking the bag’s back, itis far more 
likely that it would dislocate the dorsal vertebr of any novice bold 
enough to carry it than its own. 

A friend of mine met with a bagless clothesman on the Queen's 
highway, and in his habit as he lived. Being about to leave London, he 
acknowledged the soft impeachment of having 2 few old clothes to dis- 
pose of, and of which he thought he might as well makea few shillings. 
Trousers, waistcoats, and coats were produced, and passed in review, 
and then my friend yielded to a Machiavelic suggestion of the clothes- 
man relative to old boots. Remembering the existence of a dilapidated 
pair of Wellingtons under the parlor sofa, he descended to fetch them, 
leaving—infeiiz puer /—the clothesman alone. He reascended : the. 
usual chaffering, bickering, and eventual bargain-driving took place 
The money agreed on was paid, and the clothesman departed. But— 
oh duplicity of clothesmankind !—the nefarious Israelite had stuffed 
into his bag the only pair of evening dress continuations my friend 
possessed. There was likewise a blue satin handkerchief with a white 
spot—what is popularly, I believe, known as a bird’s-eye fogle—which 
was missing ; and though, of course, J would not insinuate anything to 
the disadvantage of the carriers of the bag, the disappearance will be 
allowed to be strange. Mrs. Gumm, aowever, my friend’s landlady, 
(who has sheltered so many medical students beneath her roof that she 
may almost be considered a member of the profession, and who reads 
the “ Lancet” on Sunday afternoons with quite a relish), Mrs. Gumm 
now stoutly avers that he did annex them; declaring, in addition, her 
firm belief that he appropriated at the same time, and stowed away in 
his bag, a feather bed of considerable size, and a miniature portrait of 
the Otaheitan chief who was supposed to have eaten a portion of Cap- 
tain Cook: which portrait was presented to her by the Rev. Fugue 
Trumpetstop, an earnest man, and now minister of finance to King 
Kamehameha XXXIII. of the Sandwich Islands. I think that if there 
had been a chest of drawers or a four-post bed missing, the dealer in 
decayed apparel would have been suspected as the spoliator. 

Carrying the bag, and crying ‘‘ oghclo!” seems a sort of novitiate, 
or apprenticeship, which all Hebrews are subject to. They can flesh 
their maiden swords in the streets, without its being at all considered 
derogatory. I please myself with the theory, sometimes, that of the 
millionvaires I sec rolling by in carriages; read of as giving magnifi- 
cent balls and suppers ; hear of as the —s of commerce and the gir- 
ders of public ereiit ; many have in their youth passed through the 
dusky probation of the bag. Keen chaffering about ragged paletots 
and threadbare trousers prepared them, finished them, gave them a 
sharper edge for the negotiatiou of the little bill and a sale of the un- 
doubted specimens of the old masters. And from these to millions 
there were but few steps. There isa dear old dirty, frowsy, pictur- 
esque, muddy, ill- paved, worse-lighted, immensely rich old street in 
Frankfort, called the ‘* Judenstrasse,” a sort of compound of the worst 
parts of Duke’s Place and St. Mary Axe, and the best parts of Petti- 
coat Lane, and Church Lane, St. Giles’s. Here dwell the Jews of 
Frankfort—as dirty, as frowsy, and as wealthy as their abiding place. 
Departing at morn, and returning at eve, with the never-failing bag, 
you may see the young Israelites; sitting at the doors, smoking their 
pipes in tranquillity, are the patriarchs ; gossiping at the windows are 
the daughters of Judah, in robes of rainbow-hued silks or satins, but 
with under-garments of equivocal whiteness ; sprawling in the gutters 
amidst old clothes, pots, pans, household furniture, and offal, are the 
bright-eyed little children. I like much to walk in the Judenstrasse 
(after a good dinner at the Hotel de Russie), smoking the pipe of peace 
and Hungarian tobacco; glancing now at the old clothes, now at the 
little babies in the kennel—peeping cunningly at the heavy iron-stan- 
chioned doors and the windows, protected at night (and for reasons, the 
rogues !) with iron-bound shutters. I conjecture how many colossal 
fortunes have been made out of that shabby, grubby, ill-smelling old 
street. How many latent Rothschilds there may be in its back attics; 
how many Sampayos yet to come are sprawling in its kennels! The 
discipline of the bag is well observed in the Judenstrasse, and prospers 
as it does every where. 

And this only brings me back to my starting point, and makes me 
perplexed, confused, bothered. Why should the Jews deal in old clothes ? 
Not only in London or Frankfort: who has not heard the nasal chant 
of the Marchand d’habits in Paris, crying ‘‘ Vieux habits, vieux galons !” 
Who has not seen him bartering with the grisette for the sale of her 
last Carnival’s Debardeur dress? Who has not seen him slouching 
along, with a portion of the said Debardeur dress, in the shape of a 
pair of black velvet trousers, hanging over his arm ; a pair of gold ep- 
aulettes sticking out of his coat-pocket; a cavalry sabre tucked under 
his arm, and an advocate’s robe protruding from his as usual crammed 
bag? Who have not heard of the Gibraltar old clothesman, or of the 
fights on board the Levant steamers between the Greeks and the Jews, 
on disputed questions, relative to the value of cast. off caftans and bur- 
nouses? I knew a young Turk once at Marseilles, who wore patent- 
leather boots, and perfumed himself indefatigably, but was not quite 
civilised for all that; for | remember making him a present of a large 
bottle of West India pickles, which, desiring him to taste, he ate, from 
the first Capsicum to the last Chilli: from the first to the last drop of 
the red-hot pickling vinegar, which he drank, all without one morsel 
of bread or meat ; smacking his lips meanwhile, and saying ‘* Mi piace. 
questo bastimento!” his usual expression when pleased. I remember 
asking him, when we were better acquainted, and he had acquired a 
more extended knowledge of the European languages, what were the 
characteristics of the Jews in Constantinople! ‘They are dogs,” he 
said, simply, ‘‘ and wear yellow handkerchiefs, and go about the streets 
of Stamboul selling old clothes.” Ifin Turkey, why not in Persia, in 

Abyssinia, in Crim Tartary—anywhere? There is something more in 
it than is dreamt of in my philosophy. For aughtI know, though I be- 
lieve it without knowledge, the Jews of Honan in China, or the black 
Jews of India, may deal in cast-off wearing apparel. Every Jew, mil- 


lionnaire as he may become afterwards, seems to begin with the bag. A 
fabulously rich Israelite of whom I know something, was once solicited 
for some favour by a poor member of his tribe. 


e declined acceding 





— 





to the applicant's request. ‘Ah!’ said his tioner, spitefull 

was an iil-favoured old man, in a suuff-coloured coat, ant BY yo A ne 
chief tied round his head under his hat), “ you’re a very great man, no 
doubt, now; but J recollect the tame when you used to sell pocket-hand= 
kerchiefs in the public-houses!” And 80, no doubt, he had. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step; and from 
old clothesmen to old clothes there is but halfa one. Let us consider 
old clothes. 

Under which head, I beg to be understood, I include old hats, old 
boots, old linen, old anything, in fact, in which man delighteth to ar- 
ray himself. With the ladies (bless them !) I will not pretend, just now, 
to meddle ; they have their own distinctive old clothes dealers—their 
revendeuses @ /a toilette, their proprietors of shops where ladies’ ward- 
robes are “reyes There are Eleusinian mysteries connected with 
this branch of the clothes trade ; dark stories of duchesses” white satin 
dresses, and dowager countesses’ crimson-velvet robes, about which I 
must have more certain information ere I discourse thereon. To the 
uninitiated, the “ Ladies’ Wardrobe” is, as no doubt it is proper it 
should be, @ mystery—a glimmering haze of dusky little shops in back 
streets, pink silk stockings, white satin shoes, soiled ostrich feathers, 
ladies maids, and ladies themselves, shawled and mufiied, and with @ 
cab waiting at the corner of the street. Fubsy women in printed gowns 
and aprons are dimly visible through the haze, sometimes; and the 
tallyman has something mysteriously, to do with the matter. I will 
inquire into it. 

But of the old clothes appertaining to the masculine gender. If you 
want to see old clothes, and old clothesmen in their glory go to Cloth 
Fair, or the Clothes Exchange. You will have to pay a small toll om 
entrance towards the support of the market, but that is nothing. I 
should not so particularly advise you to take care of your pockets on 
this occasion ; but I should most decidedly caution you to take care of 
the clothes of which those pockets form a part; for it is by no meang 
improbable that half-a-dozen Jews will fall on you at once, ond tug 
= at your garments ; not with any bellicose intention, but simply 
with the understanding that you must have something to sell ; and that, 
carrying no bag, and being somewhat eccentric, you are actuated by a 
desire to sell what you stand upright in 

During the whole of the time the market lasts, one incessant series 
of pacific fights takes place. Rapidly, in twos and threes, and some- 
times by dozens and half-dozens, swarm in the clothesmen who have 
been perambulating the streets since early morn. In a trice, on these 
erst buyers, now sellers, fall new buyers. What have they got to 
shell? For Moses’ sake, vat have they got to shell? For all the Pro- 
phets’ sake, give them the refusal! Oh! versh the bagsh? Oh! vat 
you give? The gigantic bag is forcibly removed from the shoulders of 
the resisting clothesman ; it and he are tugged, hauled, hustled, jostled, 
about. At last, he selects the merchant with whom he is desirous of 
doing business, and on that merchant’s shopboard the multifarious con- 
tents of the wondrous bag will be vomited forth. Lord help us! will it 
never have done disgorging garments? More coats, more waistcoats, 
more continuations ; a shower of hats; any quantities of pairs of boots, 
silk handkerchiefs, umbrellas, boys’ caps, pattens; and, sir, I am not 
exaggerating when I state, that this marvellous sack may, and has been 
very often known to, contain, and subseqently disgorge, such miscella- 
neous trifles as a few pounds of dripping, a birdcage, a live poodle, 
theodolite, and an vr-molu clock. All is fish that comes to the clothes- 
man’s net—all clothes that come into his bag. He would buy your 
head if it were loose. 

On every merchant's shopboard similar heaps of bydra-natured gar- 
ments are tumbling out of similar sacks. Then ensues frantic yelling, 
screeching, lung-tearing, ear- piercing bargain-making. They gibber, 
they howl, they clutch each other fiercely, and grapple over a farthing 
like wolves. See yonder yellow-visaged old mercator, with salt rheum 
in his eye, and a beard like the beard of an insolvent goat, grown care- 
less of his personal appearance. He is from Amsterdam, and can s 
no Eaglish ; yet he gibbers, and clutches, and grapples with the keen- 
est of his British brethren. He holds up his fingers to denote how 
much he will give, and no more. For Moses’ sake, another finger! 
S’help me, you’re robbing me! S’help me, it’s yoursh! And the mer- 
cator has the best of the bargain, for your Jew, when a seller, is as 
loth to refuse money as he is, when a buyer, to part with it. 

Now the air is darkened with legs and arms of garments held up to 
be inspected as to their condition. The buyer pokes, and peers into, 
detects naplessness, and spies out patches, and is aware of rents, and 
smells out black and blue reviver, and noses darns and discovers torn 
linings; the seller, mean-while, watching every movement with lynx- 
eyed imquietade. A lull takes place—a very temporary lull, while this 
inspection is*going’on; but only wait an instant, and you shall hear 
the howling, screeching, and see the clutching and grappling com- 
mence de novo. The air feels hot, and there is a fetid, squalid odour 
of rags. Jew boys stand in the midst of the market calling sweet- 
stuff and hot cakes forsale. Hark at Mammon and Gammon yelling at 
each other, browbeating, chaffering in mutilated English and bastard 
Hebrew. They do make a great noise, certainly ; but is there nota 
little buzz, a trifling hum of business in the area of the Royal Exchange 
just before the bell rings? Does not Capel Court resound sometimes 
to the swell of human voices; Is not the immaculate Auction Mart 
itself occasionally anything but taciturn, when the advowson of a com- 
fortable living is to be sold? We can make bargains, and noises about 
them, too, for other things besides old clothes. 

Look at that heap of old clothes—that Pelion upon Ossa of ostracised 
garments. A reflective mind will find homilies, satires, aphorisms, by 
the dozen—thought-food by the ton weight, in that pile of dress-offal. 
There is my lord’s coat, bespattered by the golden mud on Fortune’s 
highway ; threadbare in the back with much bowing; the embroidery 
tarnished, the spangles all blackened ; a Monmonth Street laced coat. 
Revivified, coaxed, and tickled into transitory splendour again, it may 
lend vicarious dignity to some High Chamberlain, or Stick-in-Waiting, 
at the court of the Emperor Soulouque. There is ascarlet uniform 
coat, heavily embroidered, which, no doubt, has dazzled many a nurse- 
maid in its day. It will shine at masquerades now; or, perchance, be 
worn by Mr. Belton, of the Theatres Royal; then emigrate, may be, 
and be the coat of office of the Commander-in-Chief of the King Quashi- 
boo’s body-guard; or, with the addition?of a cocked hat and straps, 
form the coronation costume of King Quashiboo himself. And there is 
John the footman’s coat, with ruder embroidery, but very like my 
lord’s coat for all that. There, pell-mell, cheek by jowl, inas strange 
juxtaposition, and as strange equality, corpses in a plague-pit, are 
the groom’s gaiters and my Lord Bishop's spatterdashes; with, save 
the mark! poor Pat's ill-darned, mang-hohed brogues, his bell crowned 
felt hat, his unmistakeable blue coat with brass buttons, high in the 
collar, short in the waist, long in the tails, and ragged all over. There 
is no distinction of ranks; no precedence of rank, and rank alone here. 
Patrick’s brogues, if they were only sound and whole, instead of holey, 

would command a better price than my lord’s torn black silk small- 
clothes; yon groom’s gaiters are worth double the episcopal spatter- 
dashes; and that rough fustian jacket would fetch more than the tat- 
tered dress coat with only one sleeve, albeit twas made by Stultz, and 
was once worn by Beau Smith. 

Where are the people, I wonder, to whom these clothes belonged ? 
Who will wear them next? Will the episcopal spatterdashes grace the 
calves of a Low Church greengrocer? Will John the footman’s coat be 
transferred to Sambo or Mungo, standing on cucumber-sbinned extre- 
mities on the foot-board of a chariot belonging to some militia field- 
marshal or other star of the Upper Ten Thousand of New York? Who 
was John, whose footman was he? How many 4 weary mile the 
Jews have walked to get these sweepings of civilisation together, and 
make for & moment, @ muck-heap of fashion in Cloth Fair—a dunghill 
of vanity for chapmen to huckster over! All the lies and the subter- 
fuges of dress, the padded coats and whaleboned waistcoats, the trou- 
sers that were patched in places where the skirts hid them, have come 
naked to this bankruptcy. The surtout that concealed the ragged- 
ness of the body coat beneath; the body-coat that buttoned over the 
shirtless chest ; the boots which were not Wellingtons, asin their strap- 
ped down hypocrisy they pretended to be, but old Bluchers; all are 
discovered, exposed, turned inside out, here. [f the people who wore 
them could only be treated in the same manner—what remarkably 
unpleasant things we should hear about one another, to be sure! 

The Nemesis of Cloth Fair is impartial, unyielding, inexorable. She 
has neither favourites nor partialities: a dress-coat—be it the choicest 
work of a Nugee or a Buck-master—is to her an abomination, unless 
something can be made of it. She regardeth not a frock-coat, unless 
there is enough good cloth left in the skirts to make boys’ caps of; & 
military —— down a pair of trousers have no charms in her eyes ; she 
is death to the voice of the embroidered vest, unless that vest be in 
good condition. 

There are three orders of ** Old Clothes,” as regards the uses to which 
they may be applied: First class, Clothes good enough to be revivered, 





tricked, polished, teased, ——— and sold, either as superior se- 
cond-hand garments, in second- and-shop streets, or pawned for ag 
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uch as will fetch, and more than they are worth. Second class, 
Old Clothes which —— enough to be exported to Ireland, to Aus- 
tralia, and the Colonies genersily. Great aga are sent to the 
South American Republics ; anda considerably brisk trade in left-off 
wearing apparel is driven with that Great Northern Republic which 
asserts ble of inflicting corporal puuishment on the whole of 
the universe. Wearing apparel is unconscionably dear in the land of 
freedom, and the cheap “ bucks” of the model republic cannot always 
afford bran-new broadcloth. Third class, or very Old Clothes, include 
those that are so miserably dilapidated, so utterly tattered and torn, 
that they would have been, I am sure, despised and rejected even by 
the indifferently-dressed man who married “ the maiden all forlorn.” 
These tatters—‘‘ Aaillons” the French callthem. Like the phoenix, 
they rise again from their ashes. Torn to pieces by a machine, aptly 
called a “devil,” in grim, brick factories, northwards, they are ground, 
pounded, tortured into “ devil’s dust,” or ‘‘ shoddy ;” by magic pro- 
cess, and the admixture of a little fresh wool, they burst into broad cloth 
again. I need say no more. When I speak of broadcloth and “ devil's 
dust,” my acute readers will know as much about it as I do: plate- 
 egiree , middlemen, sweaters, dungs, cheap clothes, and nasty. 
ho shall say that the Marquis of Camber well’s footmen—those cocked- 
hatted, bouquetted, silk-stockinged Titans—may not have, in their 
gorgeous costume, a considerable spice of Patrick the bog-trotter’s 
breeches, and Luke the Labourer’s fustian jacket? ioe 
e have traditions and superstitions about almost everything in life, 
from the hogs in the Hampstead sewers to the ghosts in a shut-up house. 
There are traditions and superstitions about old clothes. Fables of 
marvellous sums found in the pockets of left-off garments are current, 
among the lower orders. There was the Irish gentleman 


_ ‘who found his waistcoat lined throughout with bank-notes; and the 


th who discovered that all the buttons on a coat he had bought in 
‘etticoat Lane, were sovereigns covered with cloth. Then there was 
Mary Jenkins, who, in the words of the Public Advertiser of February 
14th, 1756, ** deals in old clothes in Rag Fair, and sold a pair of breech- 
es to @ poor woman for seven pence andapint of beer. While they 
were drinking it in a public-house, the purchaser, in unripping the 
breeches, found, quilted in the waistband, eleven guineas in gold-— 
Queen Anne’s coin, and athirty pound bank-note, dated in 1729 ; which 
last she did not know the value of, till she had sold it for a gallon of 
twopenny purl.” There are so many stories of this sort about, in old 
ps’ mouths, that a man, however credulous, is apt to suspect that 
@ fair majority of them may be apocryphal. There is a tinge of super- 
stition in the connection of money or fortune with clothes. Don't they 
t sixpence into a little boy’s pocket, when he is first indued with 
Gene ifurcate, the toga virilis of youthful Britons? Don’t we say 
that a halfpenny with a cross on it will keep the deuce out of our 
kets? Don’t we throw old shoes after a person for luck? and what 
luck but money ?—Household Words. 


THE GUARDSMAN’S LAST CAMPAIGN. 
Concluded from last wéek. 


Among the social discrepancies with which this life is full, there is 
no greater hardship than when a gay young fellow of fashion is obliged 
to marry a handsome girl for the sake of her fortune—no, that is not 
the way to put it either—we should have better expressed ourselves 
perhaps had we said, is obliged by his necessities to go into the city in 
search of a wife. But what is he to do with such miserable cards in 
his hand—what other game can he by any possibility play? Straight- 
laced moralists may take exception to the propriety of such a course, 
but how can aman who, born and nursed in the lap ef luxury, has 
been made by unkind fate miserably poor, afford to be squeamish as to 
the means of getting on in life. The rich and noble come trooping up 
the great stair-case of life. Liveried heralds thunder forth their names, 
and wreathed smiles and cordial shakes of the hand receive them at 
the top; but what becomes of poor ambition? He has no other al- 
ternative but to wait in the aute-chambers, or struggle up the back 
stairs as best he can. There is more sound sense in the fiscal philo- 
Sophy of Vespasian after all, than the world gives him credit for.— 
What are youth, health, a fine person, engaging manners, good eyes, 

descent, and an unexceptionable moustache—without money— 
**et genus et virtus, 
Nisi cum re vilior alga est.” 
is as true in these times as it was in the days of old Horece. 

We do not mean to say that these precise reflections passed through 
the mind of the Hon. Fakenham Broke, but something very like them 
did, as he sipped his chasse café in the drawing room of Laurel Lodge, 
and looked complacently, by turns, at his neat boot and at the object 
of his affections. When a man has once made up his mind to marry, the 
sooner he goes about it decidedly the better, and our hero resolved to 
lose not a single moment. But ere we proceed to the narration of the 
events which subsequently happened, we shall lay before our readers 
@ conversation which occurred in a conjugal ¢éte d téte which took place 
between the worthy proprietor of Laurel Lodge and his better half, 
when our hero had taken his departure. 

Mrs. Brown was lying like a folded flower among the blankets, her 
lord and master stood at the fire winding up his gold repeater, and giv- 
himself ‘‘ an air” preparatory to entering the connubial éouch. 

** Well, my dear, what do you think of our guest? Dinner went off 
well, eh! He couldn’t get a better feed than that, no not in the whole 
of Berkeley Square.” 

*‘ He has such lovely moustaches and the whitest teeth I ever saw, 
and eyes——” 

** Deuce take it, ma’am, you’ll make me jealous if yourun on at that 
rate; I didn’t mean your opinion of his personal appearance. It is his 
moral character I should like to know something of. Do you think he's 

» 

** Of course he’s not; what young man of fashion ever was?” res- 
ponded Mrs. Brown, with a plaintive sigh. 

*« Of course he’s not,eh? What do you mean? How can you pos- 
sibly know anything about men of fashion and their ways, I should like 
to know, ma’am?”’ and saying this, the worthy merchant extinguished 
his candle and tumbled into bed. 

New there can be very little doubt that when the father of a young 
lady who will have a considerable fortune, asks such questions of his 
better-half, that something more is meant—there is a hidden purpose 
behind. Why should Mr. John Brown, who had probable never before 
in all his life troubled his head about the moral nature of any man in 
England, require upon such a subject the opinion of his spouse? If our 
readers are as shrewd as they ought to be, they will have very little 
difficulty in penetrating the mystery, or in arriving at the conclusion, 
that the worthy merchant, in case he found our hero was, as he called 
it, ** steady.” would have entertained no objection to exchanging some 
of his money for a little blood, and cementing & matrimonial alliance 
between his daughter Lydia and the son—even although he was the 
younger son—of an Irish nobleman of dilapidated fortunes. 

Had the Hon. Fakenham Broke as he rolled leisurely home in his 
brougham, smoking a cheroot and revolving in his mind the chances of 
success, known of the conversation which waa just at that moment 
taking place, of which he was the subject, it would have eased that 

officer of a good deal of mental anxiety, a3 well as relieved him 
the — necessity of making a fool of himself in the way he 
afterwards did But we must not anticipate. 

Summer had advanced, and so had the suit of our hero. The world 
was beginning to go out of town. His father was at Killeggan Castle, 
inhaling the fresh sea breezes, and the Hon. Fakenham Broke made up 
his mind that he would pop the question, which he did the very first 
Opportunity, and he was accep Over the love passages of this his- 
tory we have not thought it worth our while to linger. There is nothing 
mew to be said upon the subject: love-making is pretty much the same 
im whatever phase of social life it may be perpetrated; and there are 
perhaps few of our readers who capnot, if they choose, draw largely 

m their own experience for those tender details which we have con: 
sidered it better to omit. 

“* Now, my dear Sir, fill your glass; we'll have another bottle of the 
green seal, and we can discourse this little matter quite at our ease,” 
said the hospitable stock-broker to his young guest, as they sat toge- 
ther over their dessert, after the exit of ‘the ladies; for the Hon. Fa- 
kenham Broke had informed Mr, Brown that he had that morning ob 
tained from his daughter permission to speak to him upon a subject in 
which the happiness of his life was involved. As soon as the butler 
had replenished the decanters and made his exit, Mr. Brown continued 
as follows :— ‘I see what you are about to communicate; I shall spare 
any farther embarrassment. I’m a plain man; there's nothing 

ike coming to the point at once—that’s the only way to do business. — 


You like my daughter, and have told her so. She likes you, and has 
told you - and authorized you to speak to me. That's tt, eh? Isit 
not, now 


** You have stated the matter quite correctly,” the Hon. Fakenham 
Broke replied, feeling immensely relieved by this open and unreserved 
manner of communication. 

“Well, then, the worthy peer, your father, don’t object to the match, 
I presume ?” —“ 

** Ob, not the least in the world!” (The peer aforesaid did not care 
a straw if hisson married a milliner’s apprentice, if she had only money 
enough ) 

“Neither do I then,” Mr. Brown said, as he turned off a bumper of 
his favourite green seal. 

The Hon. Fakenham Broke stroked his moustaches, and looked su- 
premely happy. , 

‘* As we are therefore quite agreed upon the main point of this iate- 
resting affair,” continued the stock-broker, ‘the only matter now to be 
considered is the question of settlements; about which, I presume, 
there can be no difficulty.” 

“ Ob, no difficulty, of course !” said the Hon. Fakenham Broke. 

‘* I shall settle twenty thousand pounds upon Lydia, in which, in case 
you survive her, you will have a life interest; remainder to the chil 
dren of the marriage,” Mr. Brown said, as he cracked a walnut. 

** Very handsome, Sir, indeed !”’ 

** What do you settle on your side ?” inquired the stock-broker. 

Here was a poser for the ex Guardsman—what was he to settle? 
Settle, indeed! The proceeds of the sale of his commission had dwind- 
dled down to about fifty pounds, which lay in the hands of his agent at 
Craig’s Court, and that was all the young officer had in the world. — 
But the Hon Fakenham Broke, although ignorant as a child of the de- 
tails of business, was too cool a fellow to be disconcerted. He had too 
often staked a year’s income on a cast of the dice, and seen the gre 
mare’s head past the winning-post, instead of the chesnut he had backed, 
to ~~ gag nervous disquietude. So, with unblushing effrontery he 
replied— 

Well, Sir, I think I might be able to settle about ten thousand six 
hundred pounds!”’—he added the six hundred, by the way, as he 
thought of making the affair look more business-like. 

«Ten thousand six hundred,” replied the stock broker, medita- 
tingly. ‘*‘ Why, my dear Sir, that is scarcely an equivalent ; my daugh- 
ter will have nearly as much more, when I die.” 

‘**I fear it will not be in my power to do anything better; I'm surel 
wish I could,” the young gentleman said. 

** Well, well, we must only try and manage the best way we can.— 
The girl is a good girl, and will make a good man happy. You must 
take care of her,” said Mr. Brown, shaking his guest by the hand. 

When two young people are ready and willing to enter upon the holy 
estate of matrimony, there being no just cause or lawful impediment to 
stand in the way, the less time that is wasted in preliminaries the bet- 
ter. The stock-broker was not unwilling to have the offspring of an 
earl for his son-in-law ; and the “‘ parti’’ in question was as little averse 

to having a good looking-girl with so handsome a dowry down, and 
more to come ‘‘whenI die.” The preparations, therefore, went on 
with a rapidity which in such cases was almost unprecedented. The 
lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields were busily engaged with the settle- 
ments, the milliners, &c., were equally industrious, the trousseau was 
nearly completed. Cupid smiled upon the pair, the day was named, 
and rapidly drew near, when a sudden thought came into the head of 
the Hon. Fakenham Broke as he sat one evening over his fire in his 
lodgings in Bury Street, St. James’s. 

‘** Bless my soul, I hope they won’t ask any questions about the ten 
thousand six hundred pounds I promised to settle,” said the Hon. Fa- 
kenham Broke, half aloud. 

The young officer arose, seemingly troubled in his mind as this idea 
dawned upon him for the first time. Here was a nice dilemma; he had 
answered the stock-broker’s question on the spur of the moment, with- 
out the smallest notion whether he should afterwards be obliged to 
spore the truth of his reply. What if he should; what if they would 

emand the production of some document to prove he had the money he 
said he had? What the deuce was hetodo? There was no alterna- 

tive but to be proved animpostor, a liar. The ex-Guardsman with all 
his weakness and all his follies, had a vague idea of honour in the ab- 
stract—that species of honour which is dear to men of his stamp, the 
descendant of a long line of Irish nobles, to be proved a common impos- 
tor before a vulgar city merchant and his friends of Mincing Lane.— 
He became exceedingly nervous and troubled ; his father was in Ire- 
land ; the family man of business was making 8 continental tour. To 
whom should he apply for advice ? He became more and more alarmed 
‘*] will go and ask Tomnoddy, of the Blues,” said the Hon. Fakenham 








Broke. 

Now, ‘‘ Tomnoddy, of the Blues,” was about the last manin the world 
to whom we should have applied for advice under any possible combi- 
nation of circumstances. He might, perhaps, be able to discern the 
merits of a danseuse, or of a terrier; he knew something about the 
horses entered for the Derby, and had a smattering of knowledge ap- 
pertaining to the turf. He could shoot a pheasant in cover, ride tolera 
bly to hounds, or tie a neckcloth with any man in England; but as to 
his knowing anything about the details of business, except that, when 
he had a bill renewed, it was necessary to write his name upon it, and 
receive a quantity of bad sherry, or as to his being able to offer any 
advice in a matter which might have perplexed a more experienced 
head, he was about as incompetent a personage as any in existence, and 
besides all this, Tomnoddy of the Blues was a wag in his way, or 
thought he was, which comes pretty much to the same thing. 

It was in Curzon Street, May Fair, this young officer resided, he 
occupied a first floor over a saddler’s shop, where he gave little par- 
ties to such individuals of either sex as enjoyed the honour of his in- 
timacy. He was still occupied at the late hour of noon in the discus- 
sion of his matutinal repast, when a loud knock at the door disturbed 
his reveries. 

** Come in,” shouted Tomnoddy, of the Blues. 

The door opened, and Mr. Fakenham Broke made his appearance, 
looking as sorely puzzled and perplexed as any young gentleman in 
England. 

‘** Hallo, Broke, my boy, why I thought you were out of town. Where 
have you been this age? Come to breakfast, that’s right, we'll get up 
& little devil, and make some fresh tea; I’m glad to see you, upon my 
soul I am,” was the young officer's hospitable salutation. 

‘“«I’m not in the humour for little devils, or tea, or anything of the 
sei the truth is, Tomnoddy, I’m in a scrape, and I come to ask yonr 
advice.” 

‘* A scrape, the deuce, have you run away with anybody’s wife? or 
are you going to fight ? or won’t old Moses renew? or what is it, tell 
me all about it, my boy. I'll do anything I can to help you, except 
lend you money; that, between ourselves, I havn’t got.” 

** No difficulty of the kind, far worse than anything you have men- 
tioned,” Mr. Broke said, in a dolorous accent. 

** Worse eh? egad, but it must be serious though,” Tomnoddy said 
rubbing bis hands. 

** The fact is—but you must just pledge me your honour you won’t 
mention @ syllable of what I’m about to tell you to a human being.’’ 

** Of course I won’t, you may trust me ; I’ma brick,” said Tomnoddy, 
of the Blues. 

** I’m going—in short, I’m going to be married.” 

‘**Phee-w-w! and js that all! What makes you look so deuced blue, 
then? I wish I was going to be married ; I should be, I’m getting con- 
founded passéé used up I think.”’ 

** But that’s not all,” replied Mr. Broke, ‘* You see, my dear fel- 
low, the girl is from the city, and has a fortune, and when we came to 
decide the matter of settlement, her governor asked me how much I 
would settle. I coutdn’t, of course, tell him I had nothing; I couldn’t 
tell him what a confounded old spendthrift my father is; soI said I'd 
give ten thousand six hundred pounds, and now the day is fixed, and 
everything is ready, and I’m afraid of those confounded lawyers asking 
questions I might find it difficult to answer, which would place me in 
an awkward position ; and there’s the truth, old fellow. I don’t know 
what the devil I shall do.” 

“Why, the fix is awkward,” said Tomnoddy, of the Blues, as he 
lighted a cigar ; ‘ take one, you'll find it good ” 

‘* The first thing to be considered is—whether they are likely to ask 
any questions at all in such a matter; do you know what the usual 
course is upon such occasions ;”” 

**Why I remember when my sister was married, there was a great 
pother and work about settlement, and all that kind of thing in the 
morning. I was called into the library where there were two lawyers 
with blue bags and huge skins of parchment, and one produced what he 
called vouchers for money in the funds, and there was great scraping 
and scribbling of pens, and I had to sign my name as a trustee or wit- 
ness or something of that sort.” 

** By Jove, I'll be ruined, that’s the long and the short of it. What 
would you advise me do ?” 

** Say you have changed your mind, and don’t come to the scratch,” 
said Tomnoddy, of the Blues. 





i cc 
* Too late for that—trousseau all ready; I’m to be buckled this day 
week.” 

** Get the governor to write to her governor, and say he won't stump 
u ” 

“What! do you think any earthly consideration would induce » 
father to let twenty thousand slip out of the family ! No chance of that 
he’s none of your d—d particular people the governor ain’t.” x 

“Upon my soul I fear you’re in an awkward fix,” Tomnoddy gajq 
screwing up his mouth, ‘‘I see only one way out of it.” . 

** What’s that ?” inquired the anxious visitor. 

‘* Bolt!” said Tomnoddy, of the Blues, throwing the end of hig cigar 
into the fire 

‘* Lydia will break her heart, she is so deuced fond of me.” 

“No fear of that; young women with twenty tiousand pounds don’t 
break their hearts in these days. She'll find plenty to console her,” th, 
young villian said, with a roguish twinkle in his eye. 

Why should we linger over a denouément which may be narrated in 
afew words. Within less than a week from the date of the conversa . 
tion we have just recorded, it was discovered that for the present at 
least there would be no occasion for the wedding preparations, which 
upon a scale of unexampled splendour were nearly completed at Laure} 
Lodge. The prettiest bride, or rather the young lady who would haye 
been the prettiest bride in the world, was inconsolable ; for the Hon, 
Fakenham Broke had been obliged to make a sudden visit to France— 
and upon the morning when he “— to have been plighting his faith 
before the altar, he was seen upon the pier at Boulogne smoking acigar. 
Let us not deal uncharitably with him, he preferred losing a handsome 
girl and twenty thousand pounds, to incurring the risk of being do. 
nounced as an impostor. Perhaps he was right—who shall say? [p 
this battle of life, daring and noisy, not unfrequently carries off the 
prize when simple blushing honesty retreats from the contest. All we 
know is this—that Tomnoddy, of the Blues, some time afterwards led to 
the Hymeneal altar the lovely and accomplished daughter of John 
Brown, late of Mincing Lane; and whether Tomnoddy satisfied the 
father of the bride in regard of settlement is a question we are unable 
to determine—we entertain some doubts.—U. S. Mag. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MONUMENT. 


“Tn truth your worship,” said Sancho Panza, “I could think of dying with more 
patience, were it not for being buried.” 

Well, we confess that honest Sancho is right. There is something 
provoking in the idea of being crammed into an ugly damp corner any. 
where, and all because one just happens to be dead. Itisso like getting 
rid of us. We seem to suffer another loss—a loss after death too, as 
though by dying we forget the world, but when we are buried, the 
world returns the compliment and forgets us. 

Now while we admit, that there may be tolerable good reasons for 
burying us after we are dead, yet there are equally good reasons to be 
given, why we should not be forgotten. Indeed it is our distinct opin- 
ion, that but few men ought to submit to oblivion tamely ; and we pro- 
pose, without noticing any of the sterling and enduring bases of re- 
nown, to sxy a few words on the comparative value of those small in- 
vestments in which many of us may trust the precarious fortunes of 
our after-lives and dignities, 

We might go off into any amount of enthusiasm about that mighty 
passion of high and low—the love of notoriety—that thirst for fame, 

which works its way with a diamond- point upon a tavern window, and 
loads the earth with a new creeds like Mahomet, and 
invents infernal machines like Guillotin and Fieschi—converts a wild- 
erness into a flourishing state, like Penn; or manufactures a Bowie 
knife, a Paichan gun, a Congreve rocket, or a Colt’s revolver—we 
might, we repeat, go off into any amount of rhetoric on asubject so sub- 
tle in its workings, but we will restrain ourselves within the narrow 
bounds of our project, which we will elucidate in a few sentences. 

The part of the scheme we most pride ourselves upon is, that it is not 
necessary to have a monument made expressly for oneself, with an im- 
mediate reference in all its parts and intentions to our persons and me- 
rits. For, by the consent and courtesy of society, it often happens that 
some of the ready-made monuments of ‘still life” are appended to us. 
Or rather, by the tranference of our names, we may adopt and identify 
ourselves with a popular idea—a navigable river—a tasty dish—a tight 
little island—a new creed—aqueer hummock—or a bluff headland, ani 
so go halves with them in the notice of the world. At the same time 
it must be admitted, that monuments of this class are not so persons! 

a ‘ Statme,” or even as an ** Epitaph,” but then they can be stropg- 
y recommended for cheapness and durability. But to those who have 
not sufficient interest to get such honours conferred upon them, we 
would recommend more perishable objects to their consideration, taking 
care that they compensate for their greater frailty by their increased 
liveliness, and their more constant and intimate communion with the 
eyes, tongues, and thoughts of our fellow men. 

For this reason we would prefer being a ‘‘ street,” or a ‘* town,” 
rather than mope out our immortality as an “ island,” or even as an 
active ‘“‘ volcano” in some desolate and unfrequented sea, where our 
grandest eruptions would be exhibited to empty benche:, We should 
have our difficulties to contend with as a ‘‘ street,” no doubt. We might 
be ‘*burnt out,” or ‘‘expunged” by an improvement committee; but 
then while we did live, we should have more homage done to our name 
in a month, than would be bestowed upon us as an ‘ island” in a cen- 
tury. 

— (think of Romulus and Washington) is sometimes a sound 
investment of our after fame; for independent of mere durability, a 
city i3 associated with a sentiment, and becomes dear to our feelings on 
that account. But in the old world it is now a very difficult affair to 
start in this way. One’s only chance consists in commencing in the 
locality of some of the new lines of railway, or in America, where peo- 
ple go ahead in this particular walk of fame in a most remarkable 
manner. That seems to be the land where a man of limited attainments 
can raise a respectable fame with bricks and mortar. Indeed it is 
nearly impossible to predict any limits to the duration of Washington's 
renown, if cur transatlantic brethren go on naming city after city after 
their great founder, as they havedone. The same may be said of Frank- 
lin, Penn, Jefferson, Adams, and scores of others. But we enter our 
distinct and solemn protest against all such doings—such puzzling an- 
omalies—such vicarious representation of ourselves. It is unfair to 
allow a man, even a Washington—and we admit his to be a hallowed 
name—to stand proxy for himself in so many places. His fame is secure 
on another pedestal, and it is but justice to others to make a little stand- 
ing room. 

A ship is a good official, particularly a man-of-war, and any man 
might be proud to confide his name toa British one. How long will 
the “ Arethusa’”’ be remembered, doubly immortalised as she is by Dib- 
den’s song, and one of the most dashing frigate fights on record? Like 
the “‘ Shannon,” and brave Sir Philip Broke, she is mixed up with the 
great events of history, and booked, as we say of a parcel, to the end of 
time at least. 

The days of coaches are already numbered, and we do not remember 
one that is likeiy to have adurable fame. It is true that visions of the 
‘* Berkely Hunt” and the ‘Shrewsbury Tally Ho,” occasionally flit 
across one’s memory, but their admirers are in the main restricted to 
a narrow circle of *‘ cut-a-way” coats, top boots, and brass buttons, an¢ 
will be quite forgotten when the present generation has passed away. 
Nevertheless while acoach lasted, it was a jolly, rattling sort of proxy, 
and was as capable of making a man notorious over some hundred miles 
or so of country as a ‘stable mind” could desire. But in the nature 0! 
things it could not be lasting, not to mention the wear and tear of 
wheels, there could be no comfortable reliance in the fidelity of coa ch 
proprietors, who were ever prone to be truckling to every flashy nov- 
elty of the passing hour. Paradoxical as it may seem, a man must 
not trust himself upon wheels if he wishes to roll down to posterity 2 
safety. . , 

At first a portrait, or a bust, seems a ready mode of adding a few 
years to the natural term of life. and within the reach of common wed. 
Besides, it gratifies one’s vanity in leaving our fame in the hands of : 
representative so exclusively personal. We leave our very smile behin 
us, as well as the cut of our coat and the tie of our neckcloth. But 
really this is a most deceitful case, and one which is more likely 4 
swindle us out of our time and money than any other mode we know © 
There is no security to be had in these sort of trustees, for while they 
preserve one’s face, they are sptto forget our name. Go into any Phe 
ture-dealer’s, or into that ‘‘ charnel house” for deceased portraits, t 4 
marine store-shop, and look at the shadowy host of melancholy yee 
uals in court suits, regimentals, bag wigs, and canonicals, and yo 
that if you trust yourself to canvas or stone, you deserve to be 10 

otten. 7 P 
~ Allvery well,” somebody says, ‘‘ with respect to portraits painted, 
and busts chiselled by artists of no great reputation—go toa eee at 
a Canova, or a Flazman, and you are sure of & distinguished ~~ a 
once.” That we contend isan error. ‘The artist will carry y° 
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1 s+ te tene, Buthow? Why as a Lawrence, a Canova, ora 
Faneaman pays case may be. His name will be so prominent and ab- 
“7 as to swallow up yours. In a centary, or perhaps half that 
oe oo identity will be clean gone, and then you will be mortified 
ey that you have only let your face out for the benefit of another. 
, ain the majority of cases, this is only fair, for in general, a por- 
wait or @ bust, is a memorial more for domestic affection than public 
and Round the family hearth, it may give a man a sort of immor- 
oes at least hold him in preservation to the endof colour and canvas, 
= 9 curious looking old quiz, worth something for the cut of his nose, 





is pigtail, or the blink of his eye. But once out of doors, 
poo ry vein late cut your family ties and connexions, and you are no 
pe er a portrait, but @ painting; nolonger @ bust, buta piece of sculp- 
pre 4 You become a fine piece of colour, a glorious conception, & mag- 
nificent head, or a nobdle design. — ; 

There is one mode of introducing a name to the public, that seems 
to us rather strange is not more frequently adopted. We allude to a 
tasty dish, such as the cutelette de Maintenon, or picquant sauce, such 
as “ Harvey's,” for one of the best secrets for bequeathing 4 lasting 
memorial of ourselves is to connect our name with pleasing associations. 
Let us see now, what has been done in this branch. How old is the 
Chelsea Bun, or the Banbury Cake? we believe that bota are lost in 
the vapours of culinary antiquity. But as these toothsome compounds 
are named after towns, that is of no consequence, otherwise than de- 
priving some ingenious cook of a lasting fame. Then, again, there is 
« Sally Lunn,” and we wonder who she was. é 

This, to say the least of it, is a cheerful sort of proxy. We should 
always be making our appearance at joyous tea-parties, where we should 
be toasted and buttered, and made the vehicle of sweet compliments to 
the still sweeter ladies. Made of the best flour and the freshest eggs 
only think of that! Why our own name would then be literally, in 
everybody’s mouth, and more homage would be done to us in this way 
at a single tea meeting, than would be rendered to us, if we carried our 
heads ever so high asa * mountain,” ina thousand years. Surely there 
is room for a good spicy ‘* Gingerbread nut,” or toothsome “ Bun,” well 
adapted to carry a masculine reputation of heavy weight over the ob- 
scuring mists of the next half.dozen centuries. To speak the truth, 
we once thought of doing a little in this department of Fame ourselves 
We tried our hand ata‘ discuet” and burnt our fingers. ‘‘ Abernethy,” 
however, has succeeded better, and we confidently reckon upon his re- 

utation, depending more upon his farinaceous compound than upon 

is Blue Pill. : ‘ 

Indeed, we know not what may be thought of our tastes in so impor- 
tant a matter, but we confess we do not fancy an extended period to 
our existence, through the agency of mere physic. We mean such a 
distinction does not seem the way to glory. Hobb’s Gout Pills, and 
Dobb’s Antibilious ditto, don’t make pleasant proxies, they convey a 
notion of suffering unsuited to our taste. We have no wish to go down 
to posterity on the lid of a pill box. However, we should have no ob- 
jection to be known as a physician, as Esculapius, or Galen, or Harvey, 
or Jenner, or any other great benefactor of our species. 

Some people have an odd notion of stowing themselves away for cen- 
turies ; Seating up their fame, as it were, under the foundation stone 
of a hospital, or a church, as the case may be. They literally bury 
themselves, in the hope of turning up again among some remote genera- 
tions of men. Well, and yet, even this mode of reminiscence has its 
merits, for on some of the walls of the buried town of Pompeii, the rude 
scrawlings of the Roman soldiers are still visible. How strange that 
these insignificant scratches, made perhaps with a nail, during the 
monotony of military duty, the labour of an idle moment,—these mere 
hints of ambition—should have lived through more centuries than the 
proudest productions of human toil! 

And is 1t not strange, knowing how universal this desire for posthu- 
mous fame is, that the inventors and discoverers of printing, the steam 
engine, gas, the electric telegraph, and hosts of others, should not have 
had the wit to bind their names to their discoveries? Ten to one, but 
in the course of time they will be forgotten, for it is all very well to 
talk about that great gossip, the press, keeping the names,of these 
worthies fresh in our memories. It really does no such thing. It pre- 
serves them perhaps, in those great pickle jars of knowledge, our En- 
cyclopedias. But what a miserable renown is that! Our notion is, that 
the thing invented should he chained to the invertor’s name. Be bound 
to it, like a captive to a victor’s car, and ought always to be at hand to 

race his triumphs In many instances, this has been done. Everybody 
rye A that Jacquard's loom was invented by Jacquard, and there is an 
ead ofthe matter. In like manner Voltaand Galvan: hava bequeathed 
their names to posterity. MacAdam has paved his way to a respect- 
able fame. Lundyfoot is not to be sneezed at. Mesmer has tacked his 
name to a notion, that will tickle the fancies of coming generations 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s lamp will burn forever, and Daguerre also is 
safe as long as the sun shines. 

It would be easy to go on multiplying instances of similar contracts 
between individuals and posterity, but that would be beside our pur- 
pose. Our end is gained by showing its practicability. However, we 
never think of this subject with patience, and as a rule when “‘ Gravi- 
tation,” is mentioned, we bow our head in reverence to Sir /saac Vew- 
fon. We sbould be happy every time we look at oar watch, to couple 
the act with the mention of the inventor’s name, if we knew it. And 
when at sea, in a dreary winter's night, near some dangerous but fog- 
hidden shore, when ‘howling winds and gathered blasts” are urging 
the plunging vesgel through a boiling sea, we never think of that unceas- 
ing wonder, the “mariner’s compass,” with any other feelirgs than 
veneration, and a secret determination to discover the discoverer’s name, 
if possible. 

This sort of forgetfulness and ingratitude, in not keeping the names 
of the greatest benefactors of mankind constantly before us, ig the more 
annoying, when we know, that immortality is sometimes thrust upon a 
man, as an auctioneer would say, ‘‘in twoplaces.” Thus the Cwsar- 
ian operation will preserve Great Cesar’s name, when his military ex- 
ploits are forgotten, and probably Wedlington and Blucher, aided by a 
posthumous Day and Martin, will shine in their Boots and Shoes to the 
end of leather at least. 


Kutpevial Parliament. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 
House of Commons, Moi.d iy, April 19. 


_Mr. HERRIES moved the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the operation of the Act 3d and 4th of William 1V., c. 85, for the 
better government of India, and to report their observations. He re- 
minded the House that from 1784 there had been a gradual tendency 
to the abolition of the exclusive rights and privileges of the East India 
Company ; that in 1813 private traders were admitted to compete with 
the Company in the commerce of India, and that in 1833 the Company 
was not only divested of its exclusive rights of trading, but inhabited 
from trading at all, whilst the act then passed, the operation of which 
he now proposed to subject to inquiry, took away from the Company 
all their territorial rights as proprietors of the soil, which were made 
over to the Crown, and their commercial assets were disposed of in the 
manner provided by that act. In return for this immense sacrifice the 
stock of the Company, amounting to £6,000,000, was not to be subject 
to redemption until 1874, provided, however, that if, during that 40 
years, the agency of the Company in the government of India should be 
Withdrawn from them, they would be entitled to demand the redemp- 
tion of their stock at the rate of £200 for every £100 stock. The Com- 
any also retained the entire patronage of India, which had always 
longed to them as incident to their territorial rights, except that they 
had not the appointment of the Governors and Commanders in-Chief. 
On the other hand, the Crown had the power of revoking all appoint- 
ments; but the Company possessed the right of revoking that of the 
Governor-General of India without the consent of the Crown. In the 
year 1854 the existing system would cease with the act of 1533, and 
Parliament had now three courses open to it—first, to suffer the act to 
expire; second, to renew the act without further inquiry; and third, 
> wee the examipation he now suggested before it came to any 
— determination. The late Government had resolved to propose the 
en tmant of committees in both Houses; and, after the most mature 
nae ration, the present Government had thought this the course most 
a tting the importance of the subject. It was natural to inquire, he 
t ne she age god had appeared to have been the effect of the changes in- 
roduced in 1833, during the last 20 years, touching the welfare and 
Progress of our Indian empire—not merely whether the revenues had 
prospered, but whether the administration, under the existing manage- 
"ta had, in other respects, contributed to the well being of the peo- 
ay @ he total gross revenue had iacressed from £18,407 ,000 in 1834 
£6 cores 000 in the present year, showing an augmentation of 
- . -000 in less than 20 years. The charges, however, had increased, 
this atin the last year there was a deficiency of £678,000. How had 
occurred? The yars in which British India had been involved, in 
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Affghanistan, in Scinde, and in the Punjab, hud swallowed up no less 
than £36,000.000. Bnt when he looked at the [ndian debt, 4 found 
that the addition had been only £20,000,000; it followed, therefore, 
that, so buoyant had been the Indian revenues, that they must have 
furnished £16,000,000 towards the extraordinary war expenditure. It 
might be said that this large revenue extracted from the country had 
tended to exhaust its resources. There was no better way of meeting 
this allegation than by showing the progress of Indian commerce; and 
it appeared that the amount of the exports andimports, and that of the 
tonnage entered inwards and outwards, had more than doubled in the 
last 20 years. At no former period, he thought, were the prospects of 
India so favourable as at the present moment. Mr. Herries then read 
various details, the results of which showed that the natives of India 
were largely employed in administrative as well as in judicial offices ; 
and that the establishments for native education Lad been greatly aug- 
mented. He then reverted to the outlay on account of canals, roads, 
tanks. and other means of communication, far exceeding, he said, the 
deficiency of the revenue, which had consequently been absorbed in 
the permanent improvement of the country. After stating the extent 
of the patronage distributed by the Court of Directors in the last seven 
years, he observed, with reference to the agency exercised by the East 
India Company in the government of India, that it was a mistake to 
suppose that the Company were mere ministerial functionaries ; they 
had the power of objecting, and of furnishing and requiring informa- 
tiou to and from the Government—who were ultimately responsible for 
all political measures—not only by correspondence, but by confronta- 
tion. He had himself felt the great advantage arising from this agen 
cy, and had no hesitation in saying that for the good government of 
India it was an agency of infinite importance. It would be the duty of 
the committee to make the most searching inquiry into the expediency 
of retaining this agency, which had worked well for the last 20 years. 
If found to be inexpedient, it would be for the wisdom of Parliament to 
devise some other system. 

Mr. ANSTEY moved, by way of amendment, in addition to the mo- 
tion, that an address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Com- 
missioners be sent into British India, instructed to prosecute inquiries 
and report the evidence, with their observations. He proposed this 
Commission, because, even if the picture drawn by Mr. Herries had 
been as correct as it was flattering, the inquiry proposed by him could 
not be complete unless information was obtained from the natives of 
India, which was impracticable without local inquiry. Mr. Anstey 
entered at great length into the causes of what he considered to be the 
mis-government of India, expatiating upon the wretchedness of its po- 
pulation, the salt and opium monopolies, the impolicy of the augmenta- 
tions of territory, and of the wars arising therefrom, and in the course 
of his strictures animadverted in strong terms upon the case of Colonel 
Outram. 

Mr. BAILLIE differed from Mr. Anstey as to the best means of ob- 
taining the required information, and as to the expediency of a Royal 
C. mmission to inquire into the grievances of the natives, who, it ap- 
peared from a memorial of the British Indian Association (composed of 
natives of India,) did not desire such a modeof inquiry. The question 
was now & more simple one than formerly ; it was merely whether the 
powers given to the East India Company by the act of 1833 should be 
curtailed or modified. 

Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE expressed his satisfaction at the statement 
made by Mr. Herries as to the employment of the natives of India, and 
condemned the amendment as casting a wholesale censure upon the Go- 
vernment of India. The mutual check afforded by the existing double 
Government ought, in his opinion, to be retained. 

Mr. HARDINGE concurred with Mr. Baillie in objecting to a Royal 
Commission, and undertook, from personal observation, to say that Mr. 
Anstey’s description of the condition of the people of India was exag- 
gerated. He had observed a very strong contrast to their advantage 
between them and the population of native States. 

Mr. HUME was pleased to find that the present Government, like the 
last, had determined not to adopt the fatal policy of removing the Court 
of Directors. So far from reducing the power of the Court of Directors 
under an improved Constitution, it should be enlarged, so as to control 
the Minister of the day, who could now plunge India into war without 
any check on the part of the Directors. He advised Mr. Anstey to 
withdraw his amendment on the ground that it was impracticable. 

Sir J. HOGG, on the part of the Court of Directors, said it was their 
sole and anxious desire that the fullest and most ample information 
should be laid before the House ; and their only wish was that the re- 
sult of its deliberations should be such as would tend most to promote 
the welfare and advantage of India. Sir James complained of the 
course pursued by Mr. Anstey, especially with reference to the case 
of Colonel Outram, which he had argued, he said, upon ex parte state- 
ments. He described, with more precision than Mr. Herries had done, 
the respective duties of the Board of Control and the Court of Direc- 
tors. ‘The administration of all matters in the finance, revenue, and 
political departments in India was vested by law in the East India 
Company, and practically in the Court of Directors ; questions of peace 
and war were within the exclusive cognisance of the Board of Control 
and the Secret Committee. 

Sir R. INGLIS urged that attention should be paid in the proposed 
inquiry to the instruction, and especially the spiritual instruction, of 
the people of India. He trusted that no alteration would be made 
either in the constitution of the Court of Directors, or in the distribu- 
tion of their patronage. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, assuming that it was intended that the Govern- 
ment should propose and Parliament decide upon the plan for the fu- 
ture government of India, thought that the appointment of a committee 
would be useful in the way of collectiog information and making sug- 
gestions respecting that vast question. Our first care should be to 
provide for the millions of India the benefits of good government, and 
especially for their education and social improvement; and in these 
respects, he thought, we had in a great degre2 performed our duty to 
the people of India. As regarded the act of 1883, therefore, although 
it might be susceptible of improvements in particular points, he thought, 
in its great outline, it ought to be maintained. With respect to the 
construction of the machine of Government, though theoretically it was 
opea to objection, he believed it had worked usetully for the people of 
India ; whilst questions of peace and war, which were not unconnected 
with European interests, were and should be left to the discretion of 
the Ministers of the Crown, with regard to matters of finance, legisla- 
tioa, and revenue, the Court of Directors should offer their suggestions, 
the Board of Control naving the power of approving or objecting. The 
question of patronage, he agreed, affected the Constitution of the coun- 
try, which might be endangered by vesting it in a Minister of the 
Crown, and he thought it was a most fortunate circumstance that a 
mode of government had been found which whilst it provided for the 
good administration of India, placed the sovereignty of that vast empire 
under the Crown of the United Kingdom without injury to the working 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. GOULBURN noticed an omission in the speech of Mr. Herries 
of one branch of the inquiry--namely, the result of the system intro- 
duced in 1833, for the religious instruction of the people of India; 
whether the measure had led to the favourable results which had been 
anticipated, and how far it had been made instrumental to the exten- 
sion of Christianity. India, he considered, had been given to us upon 
the solemn condition of taking all means that prudence would sanction 
to extend over that continent the knowledge of truths which we be- 
lieved essential to our own happiness. 

After a few remarks from Sir H. Willoughby and Mr. Mangles, the 
amendment was negatived, and the original motion was agreed to. 
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EDUCATION AND LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 








est, he has removed from their professorships in the university two il- 
lustrious men, Messrs. Michelet and Quinet, whose names are known 
and respected all over Europe. A third gentleman, M. Mickiewies, 
who enjoys & reputation only second to that of his celebrated collea- 
gues, is included in the same interdict. Victor Cousin, more illustri- 
ous than either, liad already been condemned to penury by being de- 
prived of his professorship. And why is M. Bonaparte so angry with 
philosopby and history? Philosophy teaches, that, for every wrong 
inflicted by a man upon his fellows, there is inevitable retribution. 
History proves the truth of philosophy by countless instances from the 
experience of every nation under the sun. And perhaps it is for these 
reasons that philosophy and history are to be interdicted in France. 
We thought, some weeks ago, that the President had reached the eli- 
max of his daring; but these last decrees have proved that there are 
still dizzier heights to which he will try to climb, before the culmina- 
tion of that ‘‘star” of destiny on which he places so much reliance. 
The upper and middle and all the best men of the working-classes hold 
up their hands in amazement at these acts. The ignorant say no , 
and the monks rejoice. What the last-mentioned body of men think of 
their ally is knuwn but to themselves; yet it must strike even them as 
being fortunate, that, like Robespierre, the President has condescended 
to patronise religion. Who knows what he might have done. had he 
taken the same offence against the Roman Catholic priesthood of Franmee 
and their teachings as he has against philosophy and history? In the 
meantime, the “ Prince President” will not attempt to destroy al/ the 
intellect of France ; he has graciously been leased to allow grammar, 
logic, and arithmetic to be taught. But, as history and philosophy are 
so distasteful to him, he will perhaps try to prevent their dissemina- 
tion by the press as well as by the professorial chair ? If he do not, hig 
last decrees, mighty as they are, will not answer his purpose.—J//. 
News, 17th ult. 
It is mentioned in some of the political and literary circles of Paris 
that at a late sitting of the French Academy a proposition of a novel 
kind, and which, it is expected, will excite much interest among Eng- 
lish /iterati, was made by cne of the youngest, but nct the least distin- 
guished members of that illustrious body—the Count de Montalembert. 
If | may trust to what is said in the circles referred to—and I believe 
there is little doubt of its general accuracy—the proposition was to the 
effect that the Academy should offer a prize of 4,000f. for the best his- 
torical and literary essay on *‘ Political Eloquence in England;” and 
the conditions proposed to the essayist are, that he shall present a his- 
tory of its origion in the 17th century, of its developement under the 
house of Hanover, and the excellence it attained from the period of Chat- 
ham to the days of Canning ; and he shall explain the twofold influence of 
the study of tie ancients and the national character on English oratory ; 
point out the characteristics which distinguish the speeches of the great 
orators of England as compared with the monuments of ancient oratory 
and the eloquence of the French tribune, and, finally, indicate and de- 
fine the nature of the services rendered by political eloquence to the 
genius and the power of the British nation. The essays are to be sent 
in to the Academy before the Ist of March, 1854, and are to be accom- 
panied by a sealed packet with the name of the author, but which will 
only be opened when the Academy shall have pronounced its judg- 
ment. It is usual in such cases to demand the approbation of the Gov- 
ernm: nt, and in the present instance that indispensable rule must be 
complied with. It is only when the Government signifies its assent 
that the proposition referred to will be made public. You are aware 
that prizes are given every year, but the present is, I believe, the first 
instance where one has been offered for an essay on a foreign living 
language. 
It appears that the proposition of M. de Montalember: was unani- 
mously adopted by the members of the Academy. 
The announcement at such a moment of a prize for an Essay on Po- 
litical or Parliamentary Eloquence in England, which Chateaubriand 
pronounced to bea part and parcel of English literature, may excite a 
smile when the present condition of Parliamentary government and 
political liberty in Franse is remembered. There is no place for such 
eloquence in any country where despotism exists. Such a soil is un- 
fitted for the cultivation of sucha flower; and to demand the narration 
of the glorious triumphs won by the orator in a land of freedom may 
seem like requiring from the ruined spendthrift a panegyric on the 
benefits a prudent use of wealth would confer on himself and his fellow 
men. Yet, whatever be the actual condition of France in this respect, 
I believe it to be the opinion of a few not the least distinguished among 
those who have won renown in the noble struggles of the tribune as in 
letters, that it would be a serious mistake to suppose that the days of 
political eloquence in France are already numbered, or that the mission 
even of the present Legislative Corps is entirely without an object. Re- 
stricted as are the duties confided to them—narrow as are the limits of 
their power—yet the element of life will yet be found when the danger 
that menaces it shall have passed away. Those who have once felt the 
benefits of representative government in whatever form or conditions, 
will not soon forget them; and no despotism on earth, however power- 
ful, however irresistible for the time, will be able to annihilate its 
memory or its effects. I believein the utter impossibility of permanent 
restriction on Representative Government and political eloquence in 
France; and whatever may be the complicity, or the apathy, or the 
terror of the present generation, a time will come, all the sooner that 
something of the form is still maintained, when the reality cannot be 
withheld. The present shadow may be to a real Parliamentary go- 
vernment what the parhelia, or mock sun is to the luminary itself; but 
a the delusion proves the existence of the hidden body that pro- 
uces it. 

The independence that once belonged to the Parliamentary body has 
its last refuge in the French Academy; and that body bas never ren- 
dered itself unworthy of the eloquent panegyric pronounced by M. de 
Montalembert on the day of his reception. Throughout all the changes 
of government and of policy, amidst the terrible convulsions of revolu- 
tion, it still maintained its ground. ‘* Since the strong hand of Cardi- 
nal Richelieu founded it, many a storm has passed over its bead, and it 
has not succumbed ; it has survived many a régime, without incorpo- 
rating itself with any; and, however there may have been individual 
instances of weakness, this Academy has never abdicated before the 
monopoly of the dominant opinion, or the chimerical permanence of the 
existing force.’’ Men of all religious or political creeds, of opinions 
otherwise the most conflicting, there meet on neutral ground—M. 
Guizot and M. Thiers; M. de Montalembert and M. Mole; and the 
very last admitted to its pure honours was the champion of Legitimacy, 
M. Berryer. . 

The custom of proposing annual prizes for poetry or eloquence is well 
known; there are, besides, two annual prizes founded by M. Montyon 
—one for the work most useful to public morals, and the other for 
some distinguished act of virtue displayed by one of the lower classes 
of society. There are also prizes for the most eloquent work of French 
history, and a gratuity of £60 every alternate year to some deserving 
but indigent young man of letters. 

With respect to the happy innovation of M. de Montalembert, it is 
not int nded to exclude foreigners from the competition for the prize, 
provided they comply with the conditions specified. The essay, of 
course, will have to be written in French, and excellence in style will 
be required in addition to its other merits; and the fact, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, of this being the first instance of a foreign language 
or a foreign country being proposed as the subject for @ prize essay im- 
parts an interest which did not previously exist.— Paris letter, 18th ult. 
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COBDEN FOR ENGLAND ?—OR ST. GEORGE? 


Either Mr. Cobden is not a real representation of the Englishman, or 
the Englishman has thoroughly altered, not only in his habits, but in 





Once upon a time, in the early days of the French Revolution, the 
daring spirits who were associated with or preceded Robespierre in 
the government of France took it upon themselves to abolish religion. 
Louis Napoleon, having entered into an alliance with the Jesuits, will 
not, it is presumed, go so far as the terrorists; but, although he be 
graciously pleased to exempt religion and its observacces from his de- 
crees, he has made an onset against education ; and more especially 
against those two important branches of it, the study of moral philo- 
sophy and the study of history. By a decree in the Moniteur of Mon- 
day last, M. Bonaparte regulates, ‘* in a definitive manner,” the plan 
of study which is in future to be observed in all the colleges connected 
with the University of France, with the view, as this astounding law-giv- 
er himself explains, ‘‘of modifying the methods of education, which have 
up to the present day produced so many sterile and dangerous minds.” 
The main features of the project, into the details of which we need not 
enter in this place, are threefold, and may be summed up in few words. 
History and philosophy are no longer to be taught in the public semi- 
naries of France, but religion, or that form of doctrine which the Je- 





suits and the Ultramontanes please to designate as religion, is to be 
compulsory upon all students. As a proof that the President is in earn- 





his nature. It is important, just now, to be clear respecting the ques- 
‘tion, though it is a mere personality; because by many people Mr. 
' Cobden is regarded as a witness, and we ought to know the relation of 
(the witness to that which he witnesseth ; also because there is an im- 
pression that the party which is the most pushing dealer in the politi- 
cal market contemplates a partnership with Mr. Cobden Opportunely 
enough, he has laid himself out for inspection, this week, at the Mary- 
lebone Anti- Militia meeting. 
Ever since his exaltation by the good fortune of happening to remain 

at the head of the Anti-Corn-law movement, Mr. Codden has exhibited 
| a mania for meddling with military matters: he began it with his pro- 
| ject of financial reform; he believes that he has had some success; he 
is now improving the opportunity afforded by the agitation of Mr. 
Nicholay, Mr. Charles Gilpin, and gentlemen of that connexion, against 
any Militia Bill; and itis the kind of argument which Mr. Cobden 
uses that will be serviceable to us in getting an insight into his mind 
as @ statesman and a native of this country. We do not say #9 an 
| Englishman, because the very question is, whether his disposition is 

typical or exceptional. ; 
t is characteristic of the Englishman to sympathize with bravery, 








‘ especially when successful ; to be obstinate in admiration whea admi- 
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ration has once set in ; and not to put ill constructions, still less de- 
geting constructions, on the open conduct of men long respected. The 

e of Wellington is just now the object of such generous sentiments. 
Mr. Cobden does not share them—evidently does not feel them so much 
a8 to know what they are. He speaks of the Duke's age in conjunction 
with an allusion to ‘‘ females and children!’ He ascribes the Duke’s 
steadfast anxiety on the subject of our national defence to ‘a child- 
like tremour and alarm,” which is ‘* constantly spreading from the 
Horse Guards.” The notion that the gentlemen at the Horse Guards ; 
sre afraid is amusing ; but it is the only interpretation which Mr. Cob- | 
@en can find for anxiety to keep our coasts inviolate. We have no hesi- 
tation in deciding at once that such an impression is not the represen- 
tative of English feeling, but the very reverse of English feeling. 

Mr. Cobden accepts, without qualification, as “‘ perfect,” Mr. Ander- 
gon’s project of a Marine Militia composed of our commercial steamers. 
Now, a marine force is totally incompatible with the notion of a militia, 
for obvious reasons. Any man can fight, and can acquire some sort of 
skill at it with comparative ease; but it requires long training to ac- 
quire nautical habits; that apparatus for nautical action is cumbersome 
and costly, and is constructed for special purposes. A militia at sea is 
exactly the converse idea of the “* Horse Marines.” The commendations 
which Mr. Cobden bestows upon it tell with equal force upon the plan 
and upon the critic. ‘* These,” he says, “‘are not vessels that can 
fterwards be used agygressive/y,”-—and if not afterwards, how could they 
be used aggressively at all, or how used in fighting non-aggressively ? 
“If ten or fifteen thousand ragmuffins think of landing on your shores, 
adopt the plan of Mr. Anderson; which’’—will repulse the invaders, is 
it ?—not at all, but which, says Mr. Cobden, “‘ supplies a most graceful 
excuse to the Government for withdrawing their Militia Bill.” ‘‘ The 
plan will not tend to demoralize your young men”—whose mothers 
ought to know when they are out. So that ‘‘ if you want more defen- 
ees, call out your Sea Militia.” We know only one parallel to this 
ready presumption of preparedness and efficiency, and it is the demand 
of Billy Taylor's *‘ true love.” 


* Straight she called for swords and pistols— 
Brought they vos at her command, 
And she fell on shooting Billy Taylor 
Vith his lady in his hand.” 


But Louis Napoleon is no Billy Taylor, false to his love and fatally 
chastised. Having formerly pointed out the reliance that Great Britain 
might have in the “‘ honour” of French Generals and their forbearance, 
Mr. Cobden now discovers all the virtues of the inscrutable in Louis 
Napoleon and the mystic vote of the Seven Millions. “ Different coun- 
tries,” he says, ‘‘ have different views of what constitutes freedom,”— 
whence we infer that he conjecturally descries a sort of freedom in the 
subjection of the 38 millions of French! At all events, ‘it shows 
there is something I am not a competent jadge of; and I treat the ex- 
isting state of things with respect, as J cannot understand it”! How 
respectful, then, should he be to “‘ the existing state of things” in mili- 
tary and nautical affairs! Let us ask, however, if Mr. Cobden’s view 
of sailorly requirements and qualities—if his respect for tyranny and 
subserviency, merely because they are unintelligible—are conditions 
of mind that exemplify the English character ? 

He reduces everything to the test of “‘ pounds, shillings, and pence”; 
he estimates the cost of national protection by the value of the thing 
protected, and tells us that the £15,000,000 spent yearly in naval and 
military matters exceeds the aggregate rental of the four metropolitan 
counties, or the aggregate rental of manufacturing Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. What then? A commentator ascribes to disingenuousness, 
the omission to note distinctively the proportion that ought to be set 
off as expenditure on account of our foreign dependencies and stations ; 
but we remember that Mr. Cobden has before alluded to them, and in 
the most slighting manner. We ascribe the omission to his tendency 
to look at no more than one side of a question at once, especially if that 
be the commercial side. And even if the expenditure were all for Eng- 
land, what then? Is property all that is worth defending? Should 
we grudge whatever is necessary to defend our hearths, our wives and 
femilies, our honour? In truth,as Mr. Cobden does not sympathise 
with the maintenance of our position abroad, so neither does he believe 
in invasions: he who prophesied unbroken peace just before the out- 
break of 1848, still trusts to French self-interest and French honour 
as the safeguard of England! In that view, he is extravagantly un- 
reasonable to sanction “7 expenditure at all for military or naval pur- 

es; let us abolish Militia, Army, Navy, Ordnance, all, and keep 
money in our pockets—that should be Mr. Cobden’s view. The 
more so, as confessedly we have not got that effective defence for which 
we have paid so largely: don’t try to get it, he would seem to say ; but 
go without and save the cash. 

But, taking him as he stands in his own words, is his estimate of all 
things by the rule of money the English view? No; and itis a mistake 
to suppose that the man who avows it, with all his ability, either re- 
presents the English head or has any real hold on the English heart. 

The mistaken estimate of Mr. Cobden’s true position arises from an 





impression which is not improbable—that he represents the English 
trading class; but it is only a part even of that, and only asmall part; 
for there are ruddy cheeks, still, and stout hearts, behind many an 
Roglish counter.— Spectator. 
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MADEMOISELLE JOHANNA WAGNER. 
THE NEW LONDON LIONESS. 


This celebrated vocalist is the niece of Richard Wagner the Chapel- 
master of Dresden, whom Liszt, in a recent pamphlet, pronounces to be 
the greatest composer of the age. The early days of Johanna Wagner 
were passed at Wurzburg, in Bavaria, her parents being engaged at 
the theatre. Asa child she was selected to represent the good spirit 
in the fairy spectacles, her declamatory powers being remarkable. At 
fifteen years of age she made a successtul debut in Abigail, in the comic 
piece, ** Le Verre d’Eau,” at the theatre of Ballenstadt. She subse- 
quently appeared as Preciosa and Esmera/da, and made a great sensa- 
tion in the part of Cordedia, in “ King Lear.” At this epoch of her 
career it was remarked that her style was distinguished as much for 
juvenile grace as tragic energy. Her original destiny was fixed for the 
drama ; but as her parents, who had a reputation as teachers of sing- 
ing, perceived that she had a good voice, she was taught the character 
of the Page in Meyerbeer’s ** Huguenots.” Her organ, however, daily 
increasing in compass and power, she was allotted the part of Caterina, 
in Halévy’s ‘* Reine de Chypre,” and the striking success she met 
with decided idile. Wagner to quit definitively the legitimate drama 
for opera. Her uncle strongly urged ber to visit Dresden; but before 
she went to that city she visited Paris with her father, and there took 
Jeesons for six months of Manuel Garcia, the brother of Viardot and 
Malibran, and the master of Jenny Lind. On the arrival of Mdlle. 
Wagner at Dresden, she was enga,ed for five years at the theatre; and 
from this time she took the line followed by Madame Schroeder Dev- 
rient, although without any servile imitation of the style of that emi- 
nent artiste. In Agatha, in Weber's ‘* Der Freysebitz,” and in Bee- 
thoven’s “ Fidelio,” she acquired greatfame. Her next engagement, 
owing to political events having affected the Dresden theatre, was at 
Hamburg ; and she was the first singer in Germany who undertook the 
part of Fidés in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophéte.” It was her delineation of 
the character which spread her name throughout Germany. She after- 
wards sang in Vienna and Berlin with signal success, in the last-men- 
tioned capital being the successor of Mdme. Viardot in Fidés. The re- 
salt was, that the Royal Intendant of the Berlin Upera-house entered 
into an engagement with Mdlle. Johanna Wagner for ten years, on 
terms far beyond those ever before granted to any prima donna in Ger- 
many. In her contract, leave of absence for six months during the year 
was reserved for the young and gifted artiste. 

The répertoire of Mdlie. Wagner is rich and varied ; and, owing to 
her genius, the masterpieces of Gliick and of Spontini have been most 
successfully revived at Berlin. Jphigénie (en Tauride) and C/ytem- 
mestre (en Aulide), and the Grand Priestess in the ** Vestale,” have 
been highly popular. Her Alice in ** Robert le Diable,” Valentina in 
the “‘ Huguenots,” and Fidés in the “ Prophéte,” have displayed her 
supremacy in Meyerbeer’s operas. Her Zglantine in Weber's ** Eury- 
anthe” was her farewell part at Berlin, on the 18th of last month. in 
the revival of Spontini’s « Olympia” she was the Statira, surpassing, 
according to the German critics, the celebrated Milder, who was the 
ooo representative. Rellstab, the eloquent critic of Berlin, writes 
of Statira, * Iu passion she is a Medusa, in imperious command a 
Juno, and in Pathos a Niobe.”—Mdlle. Wagner does not confine her 
line of characters to the classic models. Her WVorma, Lucrezia Borgia, 
and Romeo, in Bellini’s works, have created as great a sensation in 
Germany as her Fides, Fidelio, Statira, Alice, Valentina, &c. Her 
Donna Anna in“ Don Giovanni,” and Odette in Halévy’s “ Charles 
Vi,” show the versatility of her lyric capabilites. 


the highest respect for her personal qualities. When she quitted Ham- 
burgh, in the spring of last year, for her engagement at Berlin, there 
was a grand ceremonial at the Tonhalle: she was crowned in public, 
and the population accompanied her to the railroad, greeting her with 
prolonged acclamations.—Ji/,. News, 24th ult. 


As this fair lady is likely to occupy fully as large a portion of pub- 
lic interest as her predecessor Jenny Lind, we annex a report of the 
commencement of the great legal battle with which her arrrival in 
England has been signalised. The report is dated on the afternoon of 
Friday, the 23rd ult. The scene of action is the Vice-Chancellor’s 


following night, as Fidés in the “« Prophéte. 


LUMLEY U0, WAGNER. 

Mr. Bacon applied to his Honour this afternoon, on behalf of Mr. 
Lumley the lessee of her Majesty's Theatre, for an injunction to re- 
strain Mdlle. Johanna Wagner from violating or committing any breach 
of the last article of an agreement signed between Mr. Lumley and 
Mdlle. Wagner, at Berlin, on the 9th November last. The Learned 
Counsel proceeded to read the affidavits of Mr. Lumley and others on 
which he grounded the application, stating that an agreement had been 
entered into between the parties securing the services of the defendant 
for Her Majesty’s Theatre for three months, dating from the Ist of 
April 1852, to sing in six parts, the three first of which were stipulated 
to be ‘* Romeo,” ‘* Fides,” and * Valentine,” at a salary of £100 per 
month, with a stipulation that £300 should be paid in advanee, on the 
15th of March at Berlin. A clause was afterwards inserted, stipulat- 
ing that Mdlle. Wagner should not sing at any other place in England, 
either in public or private, without the written consent of Mr. Lumley. 
This latter and supplemental clause was signed on behalf of Malle. 
Wagner, by Dr. Bacher through whose agency, being a mutual friend 
of both parties, the engagement was made. On the 9th of February, 
Mdlle. Wagner wrote to Mr. Lumley from Hamburg to extend the date 
of the commencement of her engagement from the Ist of April to the 
10th of April, which was followed by a letter from Herr Wagner, the 
defendant’s father, to the same effect, to which request Mr. Lumley 
consented, acquainting the Wagners at the same time that Dr. Bacher 
had in his hands the sum of £300 ready to pay over to defendant when 
she chose. Dr. Bacher at that time had in his possession £300, and on 
the 10th of March wrote to Mdlle. Wagner acquainting her that he had 
in his hands on behalf of Mr. Lumley that stipulated sum, and asking 
when and where he should pay it to her, and also where he should meet 
her, according to agreement, to convey her toEngland. To this he re- 
ceived an answer that she was at that time in Schwerin, and in Passion 
Week would be in Hamburgh. Dr. Bacher also received a letter from 
Herr Wagner acquainting him that Mr. Lumley had consented to ex- 

tend the time of the commencement of the agreement, complaining of 
the bad terms which they had made with Mr. Lumley as regarded money 
matters, more particularly resulting from the clause prohibiting the 
defendant from singing at any other place but Her Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, and concluding with what the Learned Counsel denominated a 
characteristic remark, ‘‘ that England was only to be valued on account 
of her money.” On the 10th of April, Dr. Bacher went tc Hamburg, 
when he was told by the Wagners that they had signed an engagement 
with Mr. Gye, and were afraid that they had done wrong in so doing. 
At the same time and on the same day, the LOth of April, Mr. Lumley 
being at Paris, received a letter from Mdlle. Wagner, then at Ham- 

burg, accompanied by a notarial protest, informing him that she con- 
sidered that their engagement was at an end, that she felt justified and 
at liberty to dispose of her time and talents as she thought best. She 
also said that she had been informed by another party that Mr. Lum- 
ley was very deficient in money matters, and that she felt it due to her 
professsional reputation to form another engagement. Mr. Lumley 
then went to Hamburgh, where he had several interviews with Dr. 
Bacher and Mdlle Wagner, when he was informed that Mr. Gye had 
offered to her £2,000 for two months’ engagement, and had made repre- 
sentations to her at the same time that Mr. Lumley’s theatre must soon 
close, and that she never would receive the sums which had been 
promised to her, and that it would be injurious to her reputation to 
persevere init. Under these representations, and feeling, as it were, 
under intimidation, she had entered into engagements with Mr. Gye. 
Mr. Lumley then offered to her £300 in Bank of England notes, which 
were refused, and Mr. Lumley was unable to prevail upon Mdlle. Wag- 
ner to fulfil her contract. The affidavits went on to say that on the 
19th of April Mdlle. Wagner arrived in England, and that she was ad- 
vertised to sing at Covent Garden Theatre to-morrow evening. Affida- 
vits were also read from Mr. Mitehell and Mr. Rach, setting forth 
that in consequence of Mdlle Wagner not singing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, boxes and stalls had been returned on their hands, having 
been taken under the impression thatthat artiste would appear there 

On these facts the Learned Counsel, after quoting the several cases 
of ** Kemble v. Kean,” ** Clarke v. Price,” ‘‘ Morris v. Colman,’ and 
othe cases; submitted that he had good ground for asking for an injunc- 
tion to restrain Mdlle. Wagner from breaking the last clause in the 
agreement, and Mr. Gye from taking advantage of her services. 

Mr. Clarke followed on the same side, insisting that the excuse of the 
non-payment of the £300 was a mere afterthought, and that the larger 
offers and misrepresentations of Mr. Gye were the real cause of the 
pre-engagement being broken. 

Mr Malins, for the defendant, said that in consequence of the very 
short notice given he had had no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the plaintiff's affidavit, or of filing affidavits on behalf of the de- 
fendant. There was a substuntive answer, however, on the part of 
the defendant, and that was, a breach of the contract on the part of Mr. 
Lumley under circumstances which induced the defendant and her fa- 
ther to believe that Mr. Lumley would be unable to perform it. With 
regard to the negative clause, he submitted that that was not proved 
with sufficient clearness to have been a part of the original contract ; it 
was inserted afterwards, and was signed merely by Dr. Bacher. He 
should suggest that the case should be deferred until Monday, when he 
should be prepared to go inte it on its merits. One night’s perform- 
ance could not do so much harm to Mr. Lumley. 

Vice-Chancellor Parker—Are you prepared to give any undertak- 
ings ?—Mr. Malins said that he would have no objection to give an un- 
dertaking that Mdlle. Wagner should not sing a second time until the 
affair was disposed of.—Mr. Bacon said that this would certainly not 
meet the views of his client. 

Mr. Malivs then proceeded to argue that there was no proof that the 
negative stipulation had been accepted orsigned by Mdlle. Wagner, and 
it could not therefore be considered to be part of the contract. The 
Court, therefore, could do nothing, because, even though it might on 
sufficient grounds have prevented Mdlle. Wagner from singing at Co- 
vent-garden, it certainly had no power to make her sing at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre. The Learned Counsel quoted a number of cases to 
show that it had always been the practice of the Court, when it could 
not enforce the specific performanee of a contract, not to interfere at 
all. He also submitted that there had been a breaeh of the contract 
by the non-payment of the stipulated sum of £300 on the part of Mr. 
Lumley. He therefore thought that the Court was not called upon to 
take the course which was urged upon it, but that the parties ought to 
be left to their remedy at law. 

Mr. Mortimer followed on the same side —-His Honour suggested that 
an undertaking should be given that the young lady should not act to 
morrow, leaving an opportunity at the same time of making affidavits 
in the course of the day and entering into the merits of the case.—Mr. 
Malins said that he was afraid he should not be in a better position, 
because it would be impossible to make affidavits in the course of to- 
morrow. 

His Houour then said that the Court must act necessarily on ex~par- 
te information, and the statement of one side only of the question. It 
appeared then to him in the first place, that the contract containing 
the prohibitory clause was the real bona fide contract existing between 
the parties, and that it had been accepted and agreed upon by both par- 
ties, and was the agreement by which the conditions of the engagement 
were regulated. If there were a contract between the parties, there 
was little doubt on his mind, that if a party agreed to do a specific thing 
for a valuable consideration, and to refrain from doing something else 
inconsistent with that former thing, that the Court could and would 
interfere to restrain the party from doing that which had been agreed 
not to be done, even if it were unable to compel the performance of 
that which had been agreed to be done. With. regard to the other 
question, the non-payment of the £300 at the stipulated time, it ap- 
peared to him, from the information which he essed, on which he 
was obliged to act, that Mr. Lumley had by the letters already read, 
both of his own and thatof Dr. Bacher, offered payment of it before 
the time agreed upon. He should, therefore, grant an injunction against 
Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, restraining her from performing at the Royal 





Mdlle. Wagner, whilst she has acquired withi i 
her artistic fame, seems to have inapived ber admirers ry Genny ott 


Italian Opera, and also against Mr. Gye, restraining him from taking 
advantage of services, giving leave, however, to the defendants, either 
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to-morrow or any subsequent day, to file affidavits, and to move for its 
dissolution. 











ConcenTRATED Sea Water.—It is well known that M. Moride, of 
Nantes, has rent to the Academy some concentrated sea water, and 
memoir on its preparation. M. Jolly has read the following report a 
this communication :—‘* The object of the work sent by M. Mori e is . 
compose sea baths by means of the sea water itself, by concentratiy 
it, and collecting its mineral and organic principles in such a manner 
as to be able to keep and transport them to any distance that may be 
wished, with as much certainty of their composition as confidence in 
their therapeutical properties. The extract of sea water thus obtaineg 
by means of concentration and evaporation, would serve for the compo. 
sition of an artificial sea-water bath by merely mixing it with simple 
water in certain proportions or to a suitable degree of saturation, such 
as 5 kilogrammes of concentrated sea water to 160 litres of river water 
One of the members of the commission has analysed the products sent 
to the Academy by M. Moride, which consist of—Ist, a saline residue 
of a pasty consistence and greyish colour ; 2d, an amber liquid produceq 
from the salt pits. He devoted himself to the search of the principal 
elements, the really active elements, to which sea water owes its thera. 
peutical properties. It results from this examination that the product 
of the sea water taken at Croisic and concentrated by the processes of 
the author to the degree wished for, a long journey, and its mixture in 
simple water, represent in as exact and identical a manner as possible 
the sea water from whence it was derived Thus, apart from the pre- 
sence of a little sulphate of lime, which may be merely a product of re. 
action, and some gases which may have escaped in the operation, thig 
first product contains all the other constituent principles of the seq 
water at Croisic, namely, chlorides of sodium, magnesium, and potas- 
sium ; alkaline and magnesian sulphates, as well as iodine and bromine, 
in the state of salt, if not in great abundance, at least in very appre- 
ciable proportion. The commissioners think, consequently, that there 
is reason to welcome the idea of the author both in a scientific and 
practical point of view, and they propose to address to him a note of 
thanks and encouragement, and to deposit his work in the archives of 
the Academy. These conclusions, after come short observations from 
M. Cloquet, were put to the vote and adopted.”—-Journal de Chimie 
Médicale, Feby. 

SussrrruTe For THE Lost Mepaxr.—The committee of gentlemen 
from New York, Messrs. Ullman, Leupp, and Price, chaeged with the 
presentation to Henry Clay of the counterpart of the gold medal which 
was recently lost, performed their agreeable and interesting duty in 
this city on Saturday last.—It was done without any form or ceremony, 
at a private interview with Mr. Clay at his apartments. The venerable 
statesman was deeply toushed by this renewed evidence of affeetion 
and respect, and, we are informed, responded to the committee, in an 
informal manner, at considerable length. Among many other things, 
he said that he knew of no man, either of ancient or modern times, 
who bad received so many and great testimonials of respect and attaeh- 
ment as he had from bis New York friends. The whole interview was 
in the highest degree interesting and deeply affecting. 

The medal is, of course, precisely similar to the one lost, having been 
struck from the same dies, and fortunately, too, before any of the 
bronze medals had been executed. The slight imperfections in the 
former have been entirely avoided in this, by giving it a greater num- 
ber of blows in the press. This has rendered the impression more dis- 
tinct and the outlines sharper. The bas-relief of this medal is believed 
to be higher than any ene now extant. The silver case enclosing the 
medal has the same designs engraved on it as was on the former ; the 
chasing, however, is much more exquisitively wrought and highly 
finished.—We are informed that the bronze medals (of waich we under- 
stand there are to be one hundred and fifty) are now being executed 
at the United States mint, and will shortly be ready for Selivery to 
the gentlemen associated in the presentation of this most fitting testi- 
monial to the life and services of Henry Clay.—Vat. Intell. 24th ult. 








FortHcominG Memoirs or Georce Sanp.—For a long while the 
Mémoires of George Sand have been eagerly expected, but no sign is 
yet given of their appearance. It will calm your eagerness somewhat, 
perhaps, if we tell you, which we can confidently, that the Mémoires 
will contain no confessions. Like Goethe, she has written her life in 
her works. All she has seen, thought, suffered, has found its expres- 
sion under imaginary forms. More explicit she willnot be. To trans- 
mute experience into poetic forms is the office of an Artist; but.to use 
experience as a friandise for curiosity is what few Artists would gon- 
descend to. She is not of thefew. The idea of writing Mémoires at w\ 
was suggested by her discovering, among some old family papers, a vast 
number of her father’s letters addressed to her mother during the 
campaigns of Napoleon, to one of whose brothers her father was aid-de- 
camp. These will be given in er/enso, and are said to paint a vivid 
picture of the times. George Sand will also describe her childhood, 
spent mainly under the eye of a grandmother, who tried to remedy the 
misfortunes of her having come into the work a girl, when a boy was 
wanted, by ‘‘ making a man of her ;” she will tell us of her studies, 
and her dreams,—in short, she will trace for us some outline of the his- 
tory of her mind. As to the rest, she may say with Mdlle. Delaunay, 
‘je me peins en buste.”—London Literary Corresp, 





Cautious ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM.—The Lancet notices 
two modes of administering chloroform—the dangerous and the safe.— 
One consists in using a small quantity of it, to be inhaled in a very 
short time with hardly any admixture of atmospheric air. Patients 
are in this manner quickly rendered insensible. This method is dan- 
gerous; and though but comparatively few accidents have occurred, 
the latter have struck such terror into the practitioners and members 
of the community, that this mode should never be followed. Chloro- 
form should first be inhaled with a large quantity of atmospheric air ; 
respiration is allowed to go on regularly and normally, the chloroform 
is then gradually inbaled in a more concentrated form, and left off as 
soon as any unpleasant symptoms occur. Eight or ten minutes, and 
from three to five drachms of chloroform, are thus employed in obtain- 
ing anwsthesia ; but this loss of time and ebloroform is made up by the 
absence of danger. Operations of the most delicate kind can thus be 
carried on for a whole hour; as much as three ounces or more of chlo 
roform are consumed, and no accident occurs. 





* 


CLaAssicAL Caprice aT Beritin.—There has never been anything 
in Art odder than Prussian taste,—from the days when Voltaire’s dear 
friend and brother philosopher the King dragooned the opera singers 
and the opera public, and stupified his private circle by playing turee 
flute Concertos every evening before supper,—down to those of recent 
commissions, commands and expedients for the improvement of Pro- 
testant Church music. Now, we observe, that at the Frederic. William 
College of Berlin the “ Antigone” of Sophocles is to be performed in its 
original language,--and with the music of Mendelssohn, which is per- 
fectly adaptable to the Greek text. The costumes are to be rigorously 
classical; a theatre after the manner of the ancients is to be construct- 
ed: and the Court is to admire the show. But we fear that some !n- 
accuracies must be winked at, and some antiquities dispensed with. 
Who is to warrant a modern orchestra as forming part of a Sophocles 
“first night”? Shall we have masks on the stage?—and how 3s the 
chorus to be taught the true pronounciation ?—Athenaum. 





ResiGNATION or Proresson Witson.—At @ meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Town-Council on the 13th ult. the following letter, addressed to 
the Lord-Provost, magistrates, and council, was read from Professor 
Wileon, resigting the Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the Um 
versity :— _ 

“ My Lord and Gentlemen,—When the kindness of the patrons, on —, 
my sudden and severe illness in September last, induced, and the great orn tbe 
of :he learned Principal Lee enabled them to grant me, leave of absence . con 
close of the ensuing session now about to terminate, the benefit to my healt is 
that arrangement was so great as to seem to justify my humble hopes of its . Seal 
and speedy restoration ; but, as the year advances these hopes decay, av Joteoe 
that itis now my duty to resign the chair which I have occupied for so long © 
riod, that the patrons may have ample time for the electivn of my success0” 
have the honour to remain, my Lord and gentlemen, your faithful servant, 

JouN W ILSO®- 


Woodburn, Dalkeith, April 8, 1852.” 





Roya. Mar Steam-Packer Company --The half-yearly ogee 
of the sharebolders in this company was held at the London pptoon’ 
Bishopsgate Street; Mr. A. Colville in the chair. The Retanes: _ 
showed that the receipts for the first half year has been ~— oe 
the expenditure £369,298, leaving a surplus of SMOOS . o 
man moved the adoption of the report, and in may br sai sate the 
withstanding the unfortunate loss of the “2mazon, the reed ro 
company were very satisfactory. Mr. T. Baring, M.P., see 
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— —— 
after considerable discussion, was carried, Thec 

Lee om. pved that a dividend of £2 per share be paid on the stock of 

m 


the company, which was carried, and the meeting closed. 
atuers —I do not see that any of your numerous corres- 
~— _ mentioned the common belief among the poor in this 
pare (Sussex), that a person cannot die if his bed is stuffed with 
on » feathers. 'A friend of mine, a little time back, was talking toa 
pr pourer on the absurdity of such a belief; but be failed to convince 
the ood man, who, as a proof of the correctness of his belief, brought 
een the case of a poor man who had lately died after a lingering 
‘iness. ‘* Look at poor Muster S——, how hard he were a dying ; poor 
goul, he could not die ony way, till neighbour Puttick found out how 
it wer,— Muster S——,,’ says he, * ye be lying on geame feathers, mon, 
surely ;’ and so he wer. So we took’n out o’bed, and laid’n on the floore, 

and he pretty soon died then !’—Votes and Queries. 
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MISS JULIA BENNETT, 


EGS to announce to her Friends and the Pubilc, that her Benefit takes place at the 
LYCEUM THEATRE on Tuespay Evening next, the llth instant, when she respect- 
} site the Lonour of their presence and support. 
a the Box Buvok is now open. 
Lyceum Theatre, May 7th. 
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Again a week's news from Europe, and again the knowledge that 
nothing of stirring importance has occurred, although floods of inform- 
ation and a perfect deluge of items fill the columns of the weekly mail. 
Some of these, as usual, will be found transferred to our own. 

Considerable opposition, both in and out of Parliament, has been 
manifested towards the new Militia bill. The public mind, inconsider- 
ately rushing from one extreme to another, has concluded that Eng- 
land is not exposed to any serious danger from invasion, and that the 
evils attendant on embodying the Militia force should not therefore be 
incurred. The second reading of the bill was moved in the House of 
Commons on Friday, the 23d ult., and was met by a direct negative on 
the part of Sir De Lacy Evans. A long debate ensued, in the course of 
which Lord John Russell and other members of the late Government 
opposed, and Lord Palmerston supported the second reading. The de- 
bate was finally adjourned without a vote being taken. Following 
only in the steps of their predecessors, the present Ministry should not 
be blamed for bringing forward a measure, apparently demanded by 
the voice of the country, during a period of unreasonable panic That 
the Whigs should oppose it is not at all remarkable. What would they 
not do, in order to embarrass the Earl of Derby ?—A subject that is 
annually brought before Parliament, and commonly gives rise to a 
prolonged discussion and to endless leading articles, was brought to 
notice by Mr. Milner Gibson on- Thursday, the 22d ult. The excise 
duty on paper and the duty charged on advertisements, generally de- 
nominated ‘ taxes on Knowledge,” were the grievances again set forth, 
and pointed by a motion expressive of the opinions of the House. Mr. 
Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, appealed against the embarrass- 
ment in which his forthcoming budget would be involved by the pass- 
age of any such declaration, and the debate was consequently ad- 
journed until Wednesday next; although there was much truth in 
Mr. Gibson’s remark, that he had been repeatedly met and foiled in 
this way, by the alleged unfairness of disturbing a Budget not yet 
laid before the country, or the practical inconvenience of disturbing 
one that had already been submitted. There is no doubt that the loss 
of a million and a half sterling to the Revenue, through the abolition 
of@ig tex whatever, must be in all time inconvenient to the Finance 
Minister. The financial statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was promised for Friday of last week. 

A sketch of what was said in the Lower House on the East India 
question will be found above. It seems probable from all appearances 
that the Company will still continue to be the medium through which 
the government will be administered.—Lord Derby, in reply to a ques- 
tion regarding the continuance of the Maynooth grant, has intimated 
the possibility of a future change, denying any present intention of 
making one. The truth is that on this, as on Protection and many 
other subjects, the Ministry will shape its course according to the re- 
sult of the elections. 

It will be seen that a majority of the Bench, before whom the ques- 
tion was brought on appeal, has decided against Mr. Salomons’ right 
to sit and vote as M.P. for Greenwich, although not without a hint 
from Baron Alderson, one of the learned Judges, to the effect that the 
existing law should be made more in accordance with the existing 
toleration of which we boast. The pecuniary liabilities incurred are 
very heavy, and the civil disabilities in which the Jewish member is 
involved are irksome. Must the law,therefore, remain as it is? There 
seems to be something discreditable, after the political emancipation of 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics, in availing ourselves of statutes di- 
rected against them, when we desire to disqualify another sect. For 
our Own parts, we approve the disqualification—but on grounds, we 
believe, not generally entertained. We hold that the Jew has no na- 
tionality ; that the interests of bis tribe are with him superior to those 
of the land of his birth ; and that consequently his exclusion from Par- 
liament is altogether justifiable. But then the question should be 
treated on its right basis, and not mixed up with a parcel of antiquated 
enactments. 

Parliament has had a narrow escape from one of those unprofitable re- 
ligious discussions which weary the public, give pain to the friends of 
the Church, and effect no good whatever The Revd. Mr. Bennett, 
& very notorious Puseyite, has been presented, it seems, to the Vicarage 
of Frome and inducted thereto by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, despite 
the remonstrances of his new parishioners. Mr. Horsman moved an 
an address to the Queen praying that enquiry might be made into the 
circumstances of the case, and that it might so be determined whether 
due regard was had to Ecclesiastical canons. The motion was opposed 
by the government and also by Lord John Russell, on the ground of its 
inexpediency, and Mr. Horsman was outvoted by 100 to 80 votes. At 
the same time it was properly intimated by Mr. Disraeli that the case 
should be investigated. 

Consols at par—the Bank of England reducing its rate of discount to 
two per cent per annum, which is the rate per month not unfrequently 

in Wali Street whena pressure exists—gold flowing into England, from 
Australia, literally by tons weight—this state of things, it may be ima. 
g'ned, furnishes theme for much speculation. It may perchanca give 
rise to speculation of another sort. 
ware has been busy in high places, as will be observed by reference 
ur obituary notices. It is further to be observed, that two men of 


note in the House of Commons, Fox Maule and Sydney Herbert, are 
tlevated to the Peerage, and that the Peerage will be no loser by the 
change that death brings about. Sydney Herbert is a great improve- 
ment upon the late Earl of Pembroke. 

After passing the Easter recess at Windsor Castle, the Queen and the 
Court have returned to Buckingham Palace. The routine of Court life 


except on State occasions, is small, and a simple unostentatious hospi- 
tality accords best with her Majesty’s well known tastes. We notice 
that the visits of members of the Orleans family have been frequent of 
late, and rejoice to see it, believing it to be proof that nothing more 
than formal and official civilities will ever be exchanged between the 
Sovereign of England and the Dictator of France.—Frequent visits to 
the Italian Opera, the French Play, and the Princess's Theatre, are 
registered by the Court newsman. 

The electioneering plans and movements, with which the papers be- 
fore us teem, are too lengthy for our columns. With reference, how- 
ever, to Sir H. Bulwer being @ possible candidate for a seat, we now 
observe that our late Minister here has had an audience of the Queen 
for the purpose of taking leave, on his departure fur his Mission to 
Tuscany. This is not incompatible with yearnings after Parliament- 
ary distinction, inasmuch as it is easy to throw up an appointment; but 
we incline to doubt the probability of the rumour. Sir Henry’s bro- 
ther, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, the author, contests the County of 
Hertford on the Conservative interest. 

The profuse hospitalities of the Earl of Eglinton are duly chronicled 
in the Irish journals. This, it may be said, is not of much moment in 
a country, whence an apparently limitless emigration still continues. 
To set, then, sgainst this is a glowing account of the progress in manu- 
facturing sugar from beet-root, for the growth of which the soil and 
climate of Ireland are said to be eminently well adapted. 

Our government has not yet satisfactorily settled with that of Tus- 
cany regarding two cases of outrage that have been made public. The 
one is Mr. Mather’s, a young gentleman cut down in the streets of 
Florence by an Aastrian officer—the other that of a Corporal of Ma- 
rines, who being on shore at Leghorn was ill-treated by the Police.— 
That Austria stands behind Tuscany in the matter is probably the real 
cause of delay. The attack on Marshal Haynau in London is neither 
forgotten or forgiven. 





If serious consequences to Europe generally wer? not involved in the 

course of events in France, we should turn away with infinite loathing 

from the spectacle which they afford. But it is undeniable that Louis 

Napoleon’s good or evil deeds interest others, besides the thirty-five 

millions of Frenchmen over whom he has made himself master. The 

week’s news, even in our brief summary, is of interest.—Mark then, 

in the first place, how the President still pampers the army. Exer- 

cising that clause in his mock Constitution which enabled him to pen- 

sion his Senate at will, he has conferred 30,000f. per annum on twenty 

of them, 20,000 on sixteen, and 15,000 on three. Out of these chosen 
instruments, the names of no fewer than ten Generals are to be found 

in the first list, and seven in the second! Comment would be useless. 

—Nor can it be wondered at, that a day (Monday next) having been 
appointed for a grand military féte on the Champ de Mars of Paris, 

it has been confidently expected that then and there the Empire would 
be proclaimed. There is, however, still a doubt. The views of Russia 
and Prussia on the subject have come to light, through the medium of 
a correspondence between the late Prince Swartzenberg, the Austrian 
Prime Minister and those Courts respectively. The Prince, it seems, 
was hand in glove with Louis Napoleon, and undertook to sound the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia as to the project of his 
close ally. The answer was cold and cautious enough, being to the 
effect that whilst those Powers would not interfere with the expressed 
will of the French people if they chose to metamorphose their President 
into an Emperor for life, they could not consent to enrol him amongst 
the royal dynasties of Europe. Trifles have also given weight to this 
view. The Czar’s two sons, lately at Venice, are said to have treated 
the Count de Chambord as a legitimate monarch; and the Imperial 
Almanack of Russia, published at Warsaw, quietly settles the matter 
thus—‘* Kingdom of France, Henri V ; Heir apparent, Comte de Paris ” 
—This could scarcely pass without explanation, and the general an- 

swer of ‘‘no offence meant” was all that could be obtained. It is 
very like kicking a man, and meaning “‘ nothing personal.”—A saluta- 
tion of Vive la République! is also said to have greeted the aspirant 
to Empire on a late passage through the workmen’s quarter, the fa- 
mous Faubourg St. Antoine.—Rumours are abroad of an autumnal 
camp of 60,000 men to be formed at Compiegne, that this doughty hero 
may play at soldiers.—The spoliation of the Orleans family has com- 
menced in earnest, with the seizure of Neuilly and Monceaux. A legal 
protest has been entered before one of the Courts of Law; but it can 
scarcely be doubted, that if any Court should be found bold enough to 
thwart the decree of the spoiler, the Court itself would be very sum- 
marily dealt with. 

The reader is advised to read some curious particulars on another 
page, respecting educational matters in France. And yet there are 
many well-informed and intelligent persons who think that all this 
abomination is to endure for an indefinite period! The wish with them 
must surely be father to the thought. Such a people as the Parisians 
and the inhabitants generally of the large cities cannot go back to the 
days of Louis XIV, although it may be very desirable that it should be 
so,in order that commercial pursuits may be quietly followed and 
financiers may not be disturbed in their arrangements. 





Fitted with all the devices that science and ingenuity can contrive 
for facilitating the objects in view ; with harpoon-guns for transfixing 
whales or other fish ; with Minié rifles for bringing down land animals ; 
with gunpowder prepared in copper-tubes and to be fired by galvanic 
batteries, for bursting up ice that may impede their progress; with 
balloons that may be sent up for the purpose of scattering printed re- 
ports of their movements; loaded, in short, with all that can ameliorate 
hardship and ensure success, Sir Edward Belcher’s vessels have left 
the Thames for the dreary Polar seas. We shall hear of them yet 
again, as they pass along the Northern coast and the Scottish Isles ; 
aad then another period of painful suspense must ensue. It is satis- 
factory to think that many a prayer and good- wish for the expedition’s 
satety and happy results has been simultaneously uttered on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The story of the two vessels seen on an iceberg draws forth all sorts 
of remarks. The experienced Mr. Penny has not the least faith in the 
suggestion that they may have been Franklin’s ships. No new facts, 
however, have come to light. 

We regret to find that Capt. Beatson’s vessel, destined to pursue the 
search by the route of Behring’s Straits, has been detained in conse- 
quence of pecuniary difficulties. Lady Franklin’s advances had been 
upwards of £2,000, out of her own limited resources; the zealous pro- 
jector contributed about half that amount. 





We are looking forward with much interest to the publication of the 
Census of Canada, the returns for which are said to be complete. 

With respect to the Clergy Reserves Act, we notice by the Parlia. 
mentary summary that, in reply to a question from Lord Jobn Rus. 
sell, Sir John Pakington has announced that the Government will not 
touch the question during the present session of Parliament. 

The determination of the Canadian Government to have an armed 








Senerally affords little for comment or record. The circle of visitors, 


echooner in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, for the protection of the fisher- 


—— 
ies against American encroachment, during the coming season, is muéh 
to be commended. A small force may bring the question to issue, if it 
cannot protect the Coloniste. 


The illustrious Henry Clay is lying ill at Washington in a very pre- 
carious condition. He is described as calmly awaiting the close of his 
distinguished career. 
Late reports from Newfoundland give melancholy details of the great 
gale of the 20th ult., in which fifty or sixty)sailing vessels were lost in 
the ice. It is some consolation to find that the loss of life was not pro- 
portioned to the number of marine disasters; although the distress is 
terrible to read of. 


It is now believed that Congress will carry out the proposed enor- 
mous increase in the rate of remuneration paid to the Collin’s line of 
steamers, for the mail service performed. They have hitherto earned 
$17,000 per trip; the liberal law-makers are, it is said, about to in 
crease this to $33,000. However fluently members may talk of the doings 
of the British government towards supporting the Cunard line, they 
may rest assured that there will be no contest in this matter be- 
tween Parliament and Congress. The new arrangement will be a new 
chapter in the history of Free-trade and competition. 








There was an error in last Saturday’s 4ibion, in the list of Stewards 
of the St. George’s Festival. The name of Mr. Waller was substituted 
in place of Dr. Arnold’s. We omitted also to mention that these gen- 
tlemen were most deservedly thanked, and complimented by a toast ; 
and that the same was the case with ‘‘ The Orator of the Day.” The 
latter was acknowledged by the Rev. Mr. Flagg. 





The Cholera is said to have broken out again in Persia, whence on 

previous fatal occasions it has travelled Westwardly through Europe. 
a 

Rosas, the ex- Dictator of Buenos Ayres, has arrived at Queenstown, 

Ireland, in H. M. Steamer Conflict. 





The partnership between Messrs. Arpin and Barthe, proprietors of 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
The reason assigned, is a difficulty in agreeing upon the course to be 
taken by that journal; and although the phrase is obscure, it is be- 
lieved that it has reference to the approval or otherwise of the existing 
French Government. We trust that our contemporary will not cease 
to expose and denounce in its columns the infamies and treacheries of 
Louis Napoleon.—Mr. Lassalle, who has printed the Courrier during 
the last twelve years, has become its sole proprietor. 





Under the title of the United States Economist, Messrs. Kettell and 
Moore have commenced the issue of a weekly journal devoted exclu- 
sively to banking, railroad, commercial, and trading subjects. The 
lists which it publishes must satisfy all who desire statistical informa- 
tion on these matters. Mr. Kettell is the editor. He has had lasge ex- 
perience, and we wish him every success. 





GLEANINGS. 


The Prince President of the French Republic has accorded to the son 
of Victor Hugo, a remission of the period of imprisonment he had still 
to undergo for an offence of the press. He has not, however, accepted 
it, but waits the consent of his father.——The preliminary steps have 
been taken in the Lord Chancellor’s office for issuing a commission of 
lunacy upon Mr. F. O’Connor, M.P., whose eccentricities have for some 
time past been known to the public, with a view to his confinement. 
——Tennyson is said to be busy with a new poem, of a totally different 
order from any he has yet published, unless the fragment of the Morte 
d’ Arthur be counted.——The French Government has granted 50,000f. 
for a monument to Marshal Ney. ——The Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
aged eighteen, made her début at the Queen’s Drawing- ~. 

held. The following extract from a private letter, describes one of 
the effects of the gold discoveries in Australia : «‘ He (the judge) has no 
servants, his horses are turned out to grass, and being an invalid, he ig 
pushed to court in @ bath chair by his sons,”——-The London Morning 
Herald says, ‘*‘ The Count Alfred B’Orsay, so well known in our circles 
of fashion, who is residing in Paris, and the intimate personal friend 
of the French President during his séjoar in this country, is, we hear 
likely to receive the appointment in the Prince’s new household of 
Grand Ecuyer, and to have the superintendence of the Prince’s stud. 
——tThackeray whose historical novel was to have been published last 
Christmas, has not finished much more than half of his work.—In 
the Register of Deaths for the month of March a remarkable case ig 
mentioned: a lunatic hairdresser died at the Peckham Asylum of per- 
itonitis produced by his having swallowed the handle of a tablespoon. 
Ona post mortem examination, ‘‘ thirty-two handles of tablespoons, 
about a dozen of nails, two or three stones, and a button, were found in 
the stomach of the deceased.”——-Two pairs of glass candelabra, ten 
feet high, manufactured at Birmingham for the Viceroy of Egypt, have 
been sent by him to the tomb of Mahomet at Mecca.— Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who is generally represented as a most impracticable person- 
age, has been dismissed from Drury Lane Theatre in consequence of his 
capricious and unwarrantable trifling with the public. We read in 
several papers that he has received tokens of disapproval from sundry 
audiences; and presuming that there were sufficient grounds, we are 
glad to hear of it.——Several influential men, interested in the coal 
trade have formed a large company in London to build iron screw col- 
liers, to enable them to compete with the railways. These vessels are 
torun between Newcastle and London, and it is expected will super- 
sede the present sailing colliers.——A physician at Prague has just died 
areal ‘martyr of science; he had been in the habit of taking strong 
doses of poison, after swallowing an antidote, in order to note the effects. 
On the 23rd of March, he took so large a quantity of morphine that all 
the efforts of some medical friends present at the Exhibition could not 
save him. Mr. A. Novello is about to reprint Sir John Hawkins’s 
‘* History of Music,” which has become a scarce book.——The Council 
are enabled to announce that a general exhibition of the produce and 
manufactures of India will be undertaken by the Society of Arts in 
1853 ——Mr. Burford the celebrated painter, has just opened in Lon- 
don a panoramic view of Salzburg. It is a magnificent subject.——It 
is ascertained that about one hundred members of the bar are already 
fairly in the field, as candidates for a seat in the coming Parliament, and 
it is deemed probable that thirty or forty more may start before the 
advent of the general election——Sir James Matheson, M.P., proprie- 
tor of the Island of North Rona, has offered it as a gift to Government 
for a new penal settlement. This island is situated in the Atlantic, in 
latitude 59 deg. 7 min. and longitude 4 deg. 48 min sec. west. It 
lies 38 miles N.E. of the Butt of Lewes, forming a nearly equilateral 
triangle with it and Cape Wrath. Its highest point is 360 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its greatest length is nearly a mile, and its 

breadth the same.——A play in eight acts has been chwanires the 
London Lyeeum, which is under the management of Madame Vestris 
and Charles Matthews. It is a melo drama from theFrench. Critics 
differ as to its merits and success ——Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Knut. , her Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor-General has been elected M.P., for Harwich, in the 
room of Robert Wigram Crawford, Esq. whose election has been ad- 
judged v.id.—At Sunderland, there has been launched the largest 
vessel ever built on the Wear. The burden of the new ship is 2,000 
tons.——The coronation of the King of Sweden and Norway in the 
latter country, which was to have taken place in the summer, has been 
postponed to the summer of 1853. The delay has been occasioned by the 
works in the Cathedral of Drontheim not being likely to be com- 
pleted in time.——Sir William H. Young Bart., first lieutenant in the 
23d Regiment, met with an accident at a steeplechase recently near 
Liverpool, by being thrown from his horse; but at the latest dates had 
perfectly recovered.——At a late dinner party at Buckingham Palace 
the band of the Ist Life Guards included in the selections of music per- 
formed, a grand march composed by the Duchess of Kent and some 
portions of the opera of ‘* Zayre,” composed by the Duke of Cobourg. 
——Mr. Charles Braham, son of the veteran tenor, has made a success- 
ful debut at San Carlo, and has since given a concert, which was at- 
tended by a very fashionable audience ——The estate of Richael and 
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day for £8,000 to Richard Hemming, Esq., Worcestershire, was bought 
by Captain Beaumont, upwards of twenty years ago, for £5,000. The 
in value since that time is selely owing to the grouse shooting, 
which is now one of the best in Athole.-——What is. not done in Eng- 
land by Societies ? In London, one has been lately established under 
the name of “‘ The Society for the prosecution of Dog-stealers and their 
confederates.” ——The Duke de Brabant, the eldest son of the King of 
the Belgians, attained his seventeenth year on Good Friday ——The 
newspapers of London are congratulating the public on the establish- 
ment of the Child’s Hospital in that city. For the last half century, 
forty-six per cent, of all the deaths, there have been of children under ten 
ears of age. ——The beautiful estate of Arbigland, in the Stewartry of 
Kirkoudbright, has been sold for the sum of £38,000. The purchaser 
js Colonel Balfour, a gentleman connected with Fifeshire. The house 
on the property affords one of the finest residences in the south of Scot- 
land.——One hundred and thirty millions of dollars are to be expended 
on the railways, and works in and about Paris ——The Duke of Well- 
ington completed his eighty third year, on Saturday last ——The mar- 
riage of Lady Constance Leveson Gower, daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, with the Earl Grosvenor, eldest son of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, was to take place in the Chapel Royal on the 24th 
ult.——Mr. Wakley recently held an inquest in the Gray’s-inn lane 
Workhouse, on Robert Thompson, aged 72. Deceased was a native of 
Ayrshire, and served in the Sappers and Miners fifty years.——The 
approaching marriage of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, M.P., with his 
accomplished cousin, Miss Wynn, daughter of our minister at the Court 
of Denmark is announced ——There died in Lewisham, in Kent, re- 
cently, Ann Kelly aged 103, who from early youth was a member of 
the theatrical profession. She was in the same company with the late 
Edmund Kean, and also with James Sheridan Knowles. At sixty she 
relinquished the stage, on account of deafness, and she has since resid- 
ed with Mr. Knowles, who has provided for her maintenance.——The 
Right Hon. Sydney Herbert, M P., obtains aseatin the House of Lords 
by the death of his brother, the Earl of Pembroke, in Paris.——In ad- 
tion to the princely donation of £200 to the Sailors’ Home at Ports- 
mouth, we understand that the Duke of Northumberland has given a 
donation of £100 to the Seamens’ and Marine Orphan School.——The 
ship Staffordshire, 1,900 tons, cleared at Boston, on Tuesday week for 
San Francisco. She has on board 20,000 packages of goods, and her 
manifest measured thirteen feet in length. She has 160 passengers, 70 
in the cabin, and 90 in the second cabin.——It is stated that for 52 days 
Plymouth, in the English Channel experienced an uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of easterly winds and dry weather.—-The Rev .Dr. Warneford 
has presented the princely donation of £10,000 to Queen’s College, 
Birmingham (in addition to his former benefaction), to establish a theo- 
logical department.— —At the recent session of the Legislature, anfact 
‘was passed authorizing the laying out of a park on Brooklyn Heights. 
athe Treasury have agreed to ask Parliament for a grant of 
£26,000, for the erection of a new Custom house in Belfast.——The 
eners of Dresden, at a ball recently given by them, presented the 
ies assembled with fans made of natural flowers, which by a very 
simple piece of mechanism, opened and closed like ordinary fans. ——A 
telegraphic report from Buffalo, dated Wednesday says, that the ice is 
unmoved, and steamers alone get into the harbour.—-A slight shock of 
an earthquake was plainly felt at Baltimore, Washington, and other 
laces, yesterday week.——The steam ship Crescent City, Captain 
indle, arrived at this port early in the week, with the California mails 
to the 5th ult., two millions of dollars in gold dust on freight, and six 
hundred thousand in the hands of her five hundred and forty-two 
passengers.——Ole Bull gave aconcert at Baltimore, on Monday night. 
——tThe U. 8. frigate Cumberland has been put in commission at Bos- 
ton.——The Western papers contain accounts of great destruction of 
roperty by the storm of yesterday week. The town of Leavenworth, 
ndiana, was nearly destroyed. Forty houses were blown down, some 
of them substantial brick buildings, with thirteen inch walls.——The 
Sear of the late Philip Hone, Leslie’s “‘ Anne Page, Slender, and 
hallow” was sold for 0, and Newton’s “‘ Dull Lecture” for $700. 
Cole’s “Falls of Katterskill” brought $290, and his “ Subsiding of 
the Waters” $200. 


_ . THe case or ALpERmMon Satomans, M.P.—On Monday, the 19th 
ult., in the Court of Exchequer, judgment was delivered in the case 
of “‘ Miller » Salomons,” on the question which has been before the 
so much of late, as to the right of Jews to be members of Par- 
t. The interest and importance of the matter attracted a crowd- 
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nedy, late Poor-law Inspector at Kilrush, and formerly of the 68h Light Infantry,, 
Governor of Gambia, in rvom of Richard G. M‘Donnell, Esq —W. C. Gibson, 
Esq., to be Auditor-General for the Island of Ceylon—C. P. Layard, Esq., tobe 
Government Agent for the Western Province of that island ; and E.H. Smedley 
Esq., to be District Judge of Galle, in that island. 


Army. 


War Orrice, April 16.—1st Regt of Life Gds; J Fraser, gent, to be Cor and 

Sub Lt, by pur, v Hare, pro. Ri Horse Gds; W Hare, gent, to be Cor, by pur, ¥ 
Viscount Malden, who ret. 5th Drag Gds ; the Hon G Neville, tobe Cor, by pur. 
7th Drag Gds; M Dettmar, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Wetherall, pro. 6th Drags; 
R Currie, gent, to be Cor, by pur. 7th Lt Drags ; Lt the Hon C Harbord has been 
permitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 8th Lt Drags ; 
R Glyn, gent, to be Cor, by pur. 9th Lt Drags; C Ellis, gent, to be Cor, by pur, 

v Willis, pro. 16tn Lt Drags; W Watson, gent, to be Cor, by pur. 1st Regt of 
Ft; W Macpherson, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v McKenna, pro ; J Todd, gent. to be 
Ens, by pur, v Ward, who ret. 2d Ft; J Drake, gent, to be Ens, by pur, ¥ Thom- 
son, pro. 4th Ft; W Crozier, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Breton, app to 38th Ft. 

16th Ft; J Davis, gent, to be Ens, by par, v Briscoe, who ret. 23d Ft; Staff Surg 

of Sec Class Gamble, M D, to be Surg, v Bradford, pro on Staff. 26th Ft; H 

Hayne, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Chute, pro. 32d Ft; Lt Garforth to be Pay- 

master, v Moore, who ret upon h-p. 38d Ft; H Thorold, gent, to be Ens, by pur, 

v Bennett, pro. 35th Ft; W Clarke, gent, to be Assist Surg, v Fairbairn, pro on 

Staff 39th Ft; H De Carteret, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Baker, pro. 46th Ft; 

Maj Stuart, from Unatt, to be Maj, v Maclean, pro to an Unatt Lt Colonelcy, w-p ; 

R Torckler, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Eustace, pro. 50ch Ft; A Fawcett, gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Tupper, pro. 52d Ft; C Bullock, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 

Edmonds, whoret. 65th Ft; Lt Trafford to be Capt, w-p, v Rhatigan, dec ; Ens 
Bulkeley to be Lt, w-p, v Trafford. 66th Ft; H Harris, gent, to be Ens, by pur, 

v Dickens, pro. 75th Ft; Ens Winniett, from 86th Ft, to be Ens, v Cowell, pro. 

77th Ft; R Willington, gent. to be Ens, by pur, v Acton, pro, 83d Ft; G Dun- 
levie, gent, to be Ens, w-p,v Graham, dec. 85th Fr; M Barton, gent, to be Ens, 
b-p, v Armitage, pro. 86th Ft; Ens Maine, from 39th Ft, to be Ens, v Winnieit. 
app to 75th Ft. 93d Ft; C McDonald, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Stewart, pro. 3d 
W I Regt; E Armstrong, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Cole, pro, Cape Mounted 
Riflemen ; Serg Maj W Simkin to be Ens, w p, v Kingsley, pro. 

Unattached—B vt-Maj Stuart, from 46th Ft, to be Maj, w-p. 

Brevet—Bvt Maj Stevens, CB, of the Bombay Army, to be Maj in the E I, 
while employed as Capt and Adjt of the E I Co’s depot at Warley. 

Hospital Staff—Surg Bradford, from 23d Ft, to be Staff Surg of First Class, v 
Foulis, who ret upon h-p; Assist Surg Fairbairn, M D, from 35th Ft, to be Staff 
Surg of Sec Class, v Gamble, app to 23d Ft. 

Memorandum—The removal of Assist-Surg Leet, from 85th Regt to 10th Ft, 
and the appointment of Mr. Clarke to the Assist-Surgency of 85th Ft, on March 
26, 1852, ee been cancelled. 


OrFIcE oF ORDNANCE, April 19.—R] Regt of Artillery.—Brvt Maj Tulloh to 
be Lt-Col, v Louis, ret on f-p ; Sec Capt Swinton to be Capt, v Tulloh; First Lt 
Milward to be Sec Capt, v Swinton ; Sec Lt Pickering to be First Lt, v Milward; 
Brvt Maj Poole to be Lt.-Col, v Wood, ret on f-p; Sec Capt Broughton to be 
Capt, v Poole; First Lt Chermside to be Sec Capt, v Seng Sec Lt John- 
son to be First Lt, y Chermside ; Brvt Maj Teesdale to be Lt-Col, v Lethbridge, 
ret on f-p; Sec Capt Graham to be Capt, v Teesdale; First Lt Blakely to be Sec 
Capt, v Graham ; Sec Lt Price to be First Lt, v Blakely ; Brvt Maj Lake to be 
Lt-Col, v Stow, ret on f-p; Sec Capt Adye to be Capt, v Lake. 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, April 20.—Corps of Rl Engineers—Brvt Maj Marlow 
to be Lt-Col, v Luxmore, ret on fp; Sec Capt Hawkins to be Capt, v Marlow; 
First Lt Jesse to be Sec Capt, v Hawkins; Sec Lt Grantham to be First Lt, v 
Jesse, April 1. 
War Orrice, April 23 —1st Regt of Drag Dds ; Troop Serj-Maj Smith to be 
Qtmr, v Missett, who rets upon h-p. 3d Drag Gds; Lt Robinson has been per- 
mitted to retire from the service by the sale of his commission ; Cor Cannon, from 
lst Drags, to be Cor. 4th Lt Drags; Lt Hutton to be Capt, b-p, v Wallington, 
who ret’ 2ist Regt of Ft; Maj Ainslie to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Thorpe, who ret ; 
Brvt Lt-Col Lord West, to be Maj, b-p, v Ainslie ; First Lt Dalyell to be Capr, 
b p, v Lord West; Sec Lt Aldridge to be First Lt, b p, v Dalyell. 32d Ft; Lt 
Thomson, from 3d WI Regt, to be Lt, v Garforth, app Paymaster. 33d Ft; 
Assist Staff Surg Macbeth to be Assist Surg, v Webster, who resigns. 46th Ft ; 
Capt Nisbet from h p 20th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Brvt Maj Stuart, pro to an 
Unatt Majority, w-p* Lt Piper to be Capt, b p, v Nisbet. who ret; Ens Hasketh 
to be Lt, b-p, v Piper. 6th Fr; First Lt Clapcott to be Capt, w-p, v Bingham, 
pro; Sec Lt Du Cane to be First Lt, w-p, v Clapcott ; Sec Lt Clark has been 
gre to retire from the service ; W Pitt, gent tobe Sec Lt, w-p, v Du Cane; 
Pemberton, gentto be Sec Lt, b-p, v Tedlie, pro. 92d Ft; Ens Stott to be Lt, 

b-p, v Cunningham, who ret; J Leith, gent to be Ens, b-p, v Stott. 

UnaTTacHED.—Brvt Col Charlton, Unatt, late Depy Adjt-Gen in Ceylon, to be 
Lt-Col, w-p; Lt Lowther, from 6th Drags, to be Capt, b p. 

Brevet.—Capt Nisbit, of 46th Ft, to be Maj in the Army; Maj Nisbit, of the 
46th Ft, to be Lt-Col in the Army. 


New colours have been presented to the 1st Royal Dragoons stationed at 
Brighton, by Sir Arthur Clifton, G.C B., the colonel of the regiment. This is the 
oldest cavalry regiment in the service. It was raised in 1661, in the reign of 
Charles II. of ‘merry’ memory. Three years after it had been in existence, in 








ance in court. Among those present were the defendant 
himself, Alderman Salomons, M.P., Baron Rothschild, M.P., and 
Lord Rutherford, of the Scotch Court of Session, and recently Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. 
The case was argued at much length in Hilary Term last, upon the 
reserved law points of a special verdict which was delivered at the 
preceding Michaelmas Term, when the matter came before the court as. 
an action for trial. The action was to recover penalties alleged to be 
forfeited by the defendant under the statues 1 George 1, sess. 2, c 13, 
s. 17, and 6 George 3. c. 53, s. 1, by reason of his having voted in the 
House of Commons without having taken the oath of abjuration con- 
tained in the latter statute. The declaration stated that the defendant 
‘was duly returned to serve in Parliament as a burgess for the borough 
of Greenwich, and that he voted in the House of Commons without 
having taken and subscribed the above oath, and thereby forfeited the 
sum of £500. There were two other similar counts; but they were 
abandoned, in order to raise the substantial question in controversy 
between the parties, and void any technical difficulty by reasonof more 
than one penalty being recovered for alleged offences against the sta- 
tutes committed on the same day. 

The special verdict given at this Michaelmas trial set forth the vari- 
ous facts and the history of the case, which are familiar to the public; 
the manner in which an oath was binding upon the conscienee of a Jew; 
and the refusal of the defendant to repeat the words in the oath of ab- 
juration, “ upon the truth of a Christian,’ when sworn as a member at 
the table of the House of Commons, and that the Speaker on that occa 
sion objected that the defendant had not taken the oaths in the manner 
required by law, and requested him to withdraw, which, however, he 
did not do, declaring that he had taken the oath in the form binding 
upon his conscience, which the special verdict found to be the truth. 
The verdict then proceeded to state what took place with respect to the 
signature of the roll, and concluded by submitting to the Court whe- 
ther the defendant had lawfully taken the oath of adjuration. 

This was the case which was argued before the Court in Hilary Term, 
when it was contended on behalf of the plaintiff that the oath was a 
Christian oath, and could only be made by a Christian; that it could 
not be lawfully taken without repeating the words “upon the true faith 
of a Christian,” which, as it was argued, were a necessary and essen- 
tial part of the oath. For the defendant the plea put in and contended 
for was, in substance, that he had taken the oath to all intents and 
purposes, and that the repeating of the words quoted was not neoes- 


The Court now gave judgement, each of the learned judges—viz. the 
Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Parson Parke, Mr. Baron Alderson, and Mr. 
Baron Martin—entering at great length into the various law points 
and arguments raised by counsel on both sides, and into the history 
and circumstances of the various enactments bearing upon the subjeot. 
The judgment of the Court was against the defendant, Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, as the majority of the bench—viz. Baron Alderson, Baron 
Parke, and the Lord Chief Baron—concurred in holding that the words 
“*on the true faith of a Christian” were of the essence of the oath; 
and that if these words were omitted, the oath was not taken at all : 
while the decision of Baron Martin, that those words were introduced 
into the oath not as a test of Christianity, but in order to bind more ef- 
fectually the conscience of Roman Catholics, was alone in favour of the 
defendant ; and, as the majority always prevails in cases of divided 

Opinion on the bench, judgment was entered for the plaintiff. 
It is understood that a writ of error is being prosecuted, for the pur- 


a of obtaining the decision of the highest judicial tribunal in the 
gdom upon the case. 


THE QuEEN’s SUMMER 



























































oa duri i Tour.—Bristol will be considerably enliven- 
M uring the coming summer by a royal visit and embarkation. Her 
eee eels to Waterford, where she will be received by the Duke of 

vonsbire, and conducted in his private carriage to Lismore Castle, 
and after remaining there a few days, will set out to enjoy the far- 
famed lake scenery of Killarney. She then moves up to Dublin, and, 
after holding a levee and a drawing-room at the Castle, and passing a 


day or two at the Vice regal Lodge,crosses from Kingst h 
and travels direct from thence or teeia te ‘Balmoral. eaten bial 


Appotutments. 


The Right Hon. William Earl of Mansfield, K'T ,to Le her Majesty’s High 








1664, it captured a Moorish standard at Tangier. At the battle of Dettingen, in 
1743, it captured the standard of the Mousquetaires Noires. The regiment dis- 
tinguished itself at Warnborough, in 1760, under the Duke of York in Flanders, 
in 1794, in numerous engagements with the legions of Napoleon in the Peninsula 
from 1810 to 1814, and lastly, at the great battle of Waterloo on the memorable 
18th of June, 1815, were they bore off one of the two French eagles captured from 
the enemy. 

It is now officially decided, that the 6th Dragoon Guards (to be equipped and 
armed as Light Dragoons (are to proceed this year to Bengal, there to relieve the 
3d Light Dragoons, which are to return home. The 6th Dragoon Guards will, 
however, remain at Dublin for several months —Major-Gen. James Campbell. late 
Lieut Col of the 95th Regiment, has been appointed to succeed Lieut Gen Wyn- 
yard, in command of the troops serving in New South Wales.—The followirg 
officers of the Royal Artillery have been permitted to retire upon half pay: Lieut 
Cols M Louis, J H Wood, F A Lethbridge, end H Stow.—It has been finally 
settled that Lieut Col Clark, late of the 54th Regiment, shall succeed Major Gen 
Brown as Commandant of the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea.—The Simoom, 
16, Captain Kingcome, iron screw steam-frigate, was to embark at Portsmouth one 
officer and 82 men of the 20th Regiment, two officers and 82 men of the 23d, two 
officers and 42 men of the 54th, with whom she was to proceed about the 17th ult. 
for Queenstown, and embark two officers and 52 men of the 66th. and one officer 
and 92 men of the Pst, also four soldiers’ wives and children. She sails thence 
for Quebec direct, and returns to Spithead with other troops. 


Ovituary. 


Lorp PaymurRE.—This nobleman died at Brechin Castle, Forfarshire, on 
Tuesday, the 13th ult. The melancholy event was expected for some days, and 
Mr. Fox Maule and the other members of his Lordship’s family were all sum- 
moned in anticipation of it. Lord Panmure was in the 81st year of his age. He 
was the second son of George, the eighth Earl of Dalhousie, and while the elder 
son inherited the Dalhousie earldom and estates, he, then the Hon. William Ram 

say, succeeded, through his grandmother, to the Panmure title and estates, chang- 
.idg his paternal surname to that of Maule, and also his armorial bearings for those 
of the ancient family of that name. He had great influence in Forfarshire, from 
his extensive property, and he represented that county in the House of Commons 
until his elevation to the peerage in 1831. He was throughout life a warm sup- 
porter of the Whigs, and was on terms of friendship with most of the old leaders 
of that party. In his earlier years he was a great patron of the turf, and was in 
the habit, at race-meetings and such occasions, of indulging, with his aristocratic 
companions, in all kinds of practical jokes—some of the more oufré of which are 
still remembered with great zest in various districts of Scotland. For many 
years the deciining state of his health caused him to retire from public life, and in 
his retirement at Sootie Castle he confined his attention to the exercise of an 
unostentatious, but judicious charity. With all his many amiable qualities, he 
had much infirmity of temper, which led to the entire estrangement of his family 
from him for a long series of years. He is succeeded in his peerage and estates 
by his eldest son, the Right Hon. Fox Maule. 

Lorp DynEvor.—This venerable nob!eman, who had been for some time an 
invalid, expired at his seat, Barrington Park, Oxfordshire, on the 9th ult,, in his 
87th year. The late peer was George Talbot Rice, Baron Dynevor of Dynevor, 
county Carmarthen, in the peerage of England, and late lord-heutenant of the 
county ; succeeded on the death of his mother, the late baroness, 14th March, 1793; 
married 20th October, 1794, the Hon, Frances Townshend, third daughter of 
Thomas, First Viscount Sydney, and by her bas had issue the Hon. George Rice 
Rice Trevor, Lieut.-Colonel of the Carmarthenshire Militia, M P. for the county, 
married 27:h November, 1844, Frances, eldest daughter of Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
by whom his Lordship has issue two daughters. 

PRINCE Paut oF WuRTEMBURG.—Prince Paul Charles Augustus, brother of 
William L,, the present, aud son of Frederick II., the late King of Wurtemburg, 
was born on the 19th of January, 1785, His career was that of a suldier, and he 
served with distinction in the Russian and French armies. For the last thirty 
years he has been a continual resident in France. Prince Paul married, on the 
28th of September, 1805, the Princess Charlotte, daughter of Frederick Duke of 
Saxe-Altenburg, by whom, who died on the 12th of December, 1847, he had two 
sons and two daughters. ‘The elder of these daughters is the wife of the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, and the ounger is widow of Duke William of Nassau 
Prince Paul’s elder sou is in the Wurtemburg and the Russian military service, 
and is married to his first cousin, the Princess Catherine, daughter of the present 
King of Wur'emburg. Prince Paul's younger son commands the first brigade uf 
the King of Russia’s horse guards. Prince Paul of Wurtemburg died on the 
(6th ult., at his hotel inthe Place Vendome. The Prince’s brother-in law, the 
Marshal an: ex-King Jerome Bonaparte, as well as the Prince President and Prince 
Nicholas of Nassau, Prince Paul’s grandson, were present when he breathed his 
last. The family of Wartemburg is Protestant, but the Prince had become a 
Roman Catholic some time previous to his demise. 

Prince Paul died at his mansion in the Place Vendome. Be hed for several 
days before his death been given over by his physicians ; and on the day preced- 
ing he became insensible and speechless. 
Prince Paul, the ex-King Jerome, and Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, his nephew, 





Prince Nicolas de Nassau, grandson of 


——— 
room, which caused not a little astonishment amongst thuse present, as Pri, 
Paul, and the Royal family of Wurtemburg, professed the Protestant religion * 
was then asserted that Prince Paul had, in the course of January last, abjared . 
religion of his fathers, and had been converted to the Roman Catholic religi ve 
The Prince of Nassau on this announcement protested against his grandfathe,. 
change of religion being regarded as a valid act, as he considered his relative ed 7 
not in a state of mind which would warrant its being accepted in the same wa om 
if Prince Paul were in full possession of his faculties unimpaired. The sarneneg. 
and promptness of this protest on the part of the young Prince of Nassau arose — 
the fact that the abandonment of the Protestant faith by Prince Paul would o¢ =a 
sion the forfeiture of his right to the throne of Wurtemburg, to which, failing =~ 
family of the Prince Royal, he was heir presumptive, and would thus vitiate. and 
perhaps render null, the title of his descendants to the throne. Important Political 
questions are involved, and their solution will depend upon the light in whic} 
jurists will regard his death bed change of religion, for one of the rumours afloa: 
assigned the period of his embracing the Roman Catholic faith to the fortnig}, 
immediately preceding his death, i 


MaJsor-GENERAL GRANT, C. B.—This distinguished officer, whose death ha, 
been already mentioned in the Aldion, entered the cavalry service in 1797 be. 
came a lieut.-colonel in 1815, a colone! in 1837, and a major general in 1846, ' He 
served five years in India with the 25th, afterwards the 22nd Light Dragoons 
and was present at the battle of Mallavelly, the siege of Seringapatam in 1799, the 
action with Doondia, storming the Fort of Turnivul, where he volunteered and 
led the assault with fifty dismounted dragoons, and was engaged in the reduction 
of various fortresses. He afterwards served with the 18th Hussars in the Penjn. 
sular campaigns of 1813 and 1814, and was present at the battle of Toulouse, Hp 
was also present at Waterloo. He was in 1838 nominated a Companion of tha 
Bath, and in 1851 was placed on the list of general officers receiving the reward 
for distinguished services. The deceased latierly held the small sinecure appojn;. 
ment of Governor of Scarborough Castle, : 
Lorp Dunsany.—Intelligence reached town yesterday of the death of this yo. 
bleman. He had been a long time a sufferer from the effects of an asthmatic com. 
plaint, which is said to have been the proximate cause of his decease. He expired 
at Dunsany Castle on Wednesday night, without issue, and is succeeded jy, }js 
title and estates by his next brother, the Hon. Captain Plunkett, of the Royal Navy 
As Mr. Randal Plunkett, the late peer, was known as a prominent leader of ihe 
ultra-Protestant or Orange party here, when politics were at the fever height dy. 
ring the earlier years of Whig Government, he nevertheless enjoyed a certain 
amount of popularity with all classes of his countrymen, and since his accession 
to the peerage he bad been a constant resideut in Ireland. Lord Dunsany was 
born the 5th of September, 1804, and was consequently in the 48th year of h 
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By his death a vacancy is created in the representative peerage.— J'imes, 12 1 

MaArsHAL GERARD, died on the 17th April. He was in his 80th year. He is the 
fourth marshal whom France has lost during the last few months Soult, Sebas. 
tiani, Marmont, preceded him at short intervals to the grave. The death of the 
last left Gérard, who received his baton immediately on the accession of Louis 
Philippe, doyen of the marshals. Marshal Reille, created in 1847, succeeded to 
this rank, Gérard commanded a division of Grouchy’s corps in the Emperor's 
iast campaign. Hearing the roar of cannon in the direction of Waterloo, he made 
earnest attempts to persuade Grouchy to march in that direction to join the Empe 
ror, and the deaf ear that his commanding officer turned to bis urgent appeal is 
deplored by M. de Lamartine, the latest historian of that bloody field. 

At Althorp, Northamptonshire, Lady Georgina Spencer, in her 19th year, eldest 
daughter of Earl Spencer.—Suddenly, in London, Mr, Frank Forster, recently 
the engineer to the Metropolis Commissioners of Sewers.— Lieut-Colone! Watson, 
C. B., an old and distinguished officer, at an advanced age. He entered the army 
in 1798, and retired on the half-pay of lieut colonel in 1836. The deceased saw 
some rough service ia the East and West Indies, and was, eventually, obliged to 
retire from the service, owing to loss of sight—A recent death is announced inthe 
French papers calling for record: It isthat of Madame Merlin, a woman of for- 
tune and fashion, well known in the Parisian world as a distinguished amateur 
singer ; and who further possesses some slight literary claims, as having throw: 
together and published her notes and recollections of Madame Malibran and her 
own memoirs.—Lt. E. Jennings, R. N—At Antigua, Dr. Anthony Musgrave, 
Treasurer of that Island.—Commr. Downes, R. N.—Lt. G. H. Godden, R. N.— 
Mr. E. B. Robins, Purser, R. N., fiom the effects of illness contracted in a tropi- 
cal climate.—Commr. McCormick, R. N—Lt A R Dunlap, R.N. In Paris, 
the Earl of Pembroke. Sir Henry Russell, Bart., ot Swallow field, Berks.—Capt 
Price, R. N.—At Bath, Lieut. Col. C. Campbell, formerly Major of the 94th Regt. 
—At Brighton, aged 26, Frederica, wife of Capt. Henry Bagot, R.N., and young- 
est daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., and Lady Mary 


Bagot 
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Senor GaLiecos. METROPOLITAN HaLv.—The principal attraction of this 
concert was the exhibition of the instrument termed by the inventor, ‘* the plus- 
harp-guitar.”” From the other cognomen which is applied to it, ‘‘ the bewitcher,” 
aod the announcement that one part of the Senor Gallegos’s performance was to 
represent, ‘“ Grand variations of love,” and another, ‘Graceful and sentimenta! 
variations of El fandango Espagnol,” we confess the affair wore, to us, consiie- 
dably the air of an attempt to puff into notice some one or other of thove fruiishor 
useless hermaphrodite combinations, which turn up every now and then, attract 
attention for a day, and then are heard of no more. But we found ourselves dis- 
posed afierwards to make excuse for these peculiarities of the programme, from 
the fatherly affection with which the Senor appeared to regard the child 
invention; and from the general ignorance of the language in which an endeavour 
is made to convey ideas, which would perhaps sound well enough in Spanis! 


We must look upon the plus-harp-guitar, or bewitcher, if it must be so called 
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really possessed of distinctive character and merit, and as a something that is! 
to find a position of some degree of permanency. As regards power, except inthe 





bass which resembles much the harp, and the range of isolated notes in the tr 
we did not consider the instrument much superior to the ordinary guitar : but the 
front of the stage in the Metropolitan Hall, from which its tones were instantly 
swallowed up in the vastness of the surrounding space was perhaps not a favoura- 
ble position in which to form a judgment. The treble has certainly much 
ness, and is undoubtedly superior in distinctness as well as power to the 


sweet- 
guitar, 
the fretted notes of which are comparatively mufiled in sound. However, the pieces 
selected by Senor Gallegos to display the qualities of his instrument were of such 
a dreamy, wandering, and monotonous character, mere veins of the genuine Span- 
ish school, that we could not judge of its capacity for music somewhat in the harp 
or piano style, the properties of both of which ins:ruments it in a considerable 
measure possesses.—The neatness and facility with which the tripod which sup- 
ports the stand is shortened, so as to adapt the instrument from a standing to & 
sitting posture, and the nice balancing which enables it to turn and preserve all 
positions, show much ingenuity, and elicited the applause of the audience. 

The interest of this concert was further sustained, by the performance of that 
wonderful child Signa A. Patti, whose extraordinary execution evoked more than 
one shower of bouquets and furore of applause. The developments of precocious 
powers are too often unattended by a fulfilment of their promise, in maturity; but 
if the exuuisite ear which she shows, particularly in the exactness of the repeat in 
the echo song, and the facility with which she masters some of the chief difficulties 
of the Italian style, be sustained during some ten or twelve years’ study, great 
things must be expected of Signorina Patti. In addition to the above we had cho- 
russes from Rossini and Verdi.—By the way, what a strange shoufy kind of thing 
the real undressed off the-stage opera chorus is, and how difficult it was to bring 
down the ear to measure the comparative tinkle of Sen. Gallegos’s instrument, 
after that one from “ Ernani.’’ We had also a fair orchestra of some thirty per 
formers ; and taken altogether, felt we had passed a pleasant enough evening, 





although we had three or four urchins behind us, who would all the while ing.st 

on kicking at, or beating time on the rail a: our back, and had moreover @ cvnsi- 

derable trial of our patience, in what may be an excuse for them, a very long and 

unaccountable delay at the commencement. The audience, even with the price 

at a dollar a ticket, was not small, and showed in the hall very well. 
Brama. 

At the Broapway, that rare artist Miss Cushman has been playing sore of her 
well-known parts, with undiminished vigour and well-merited success. icaglaciel 
tice that the “‘ Actress of Padua” is underlined for her, in which she appeare & 
the Lyceum. The cast will be so far superior now, that we predict for her 8 
palpable hit. The piece is not of the highest order ; but the situations are unsur~ 
passed. Goand see her, all ye who would held in right estimation the pe wers ol 
this able woman!—At Burton’s, we hail the return of Mrs Skerrett, were _ 
was much liked, and where she roust feel at home. Fu!! houses, of cours a 
the LycevM, the price of admission to the parquet has been redaced, wit! were 
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gain to the Treasury. If there were a dozen evenings in the week, in pl 
we shouid oftener look into this pretty and cheerful house. Miss Julia wa? 
is always worth a visit. By the way, remember her benefit on Tuesday ow 
Nisio’s, Madame Anna Thillon and the Roussets are alternating and wit © 

diminished success. The la:ter charming quartette have brought out u <a 
of the “Sylphide” in admirable style, adding thereby another sprig to their a 
rels, You must be very hard to please, if you are not delighted with ahes ars 
G. V. Brooke is to open the Astor PLace Opera House, on Monday, wit! said 
trical company. We have not seen the list ; but have heard Miss Laura Aadis 


a ° ath rs’ 18 we 
named asa member of it. The famous drama of “ The Corsican Browe 
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Co on issioner 10 the General Assembly of the Church of Scovland-—Captain Ken; 








were at the bedside of the d d, as well as the Rassian and Wurtemburg 
Ministers, on Friday morning, when, it is stated, the Pope’s Nuncio entered the 


b:lieve, Mr. Brooke's trump card. 
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~~ - Notices of New Works. 


A Journey To Iceuann. By Madame Ida Pfeiffer. New York. 
1852. Putnam.—This volume is translated from the German by Miss 
Charlotte Fenimore Cooper; and it were to be wished that her abili- 
ties, so well displayed in “* Rural Hours,” had been bestowed on more 
valuable material.—Of this Madame Ida Pfeiffer the world has heard 
much latterly from every quarter of the globe. Tidings of her comings 
and her goings have been loudly trumpeted forth. We were prepared 
therefore to find in the narrative of one of her excursions something 
answering to preconceived notions of her character—something origi- 
nal, picturesque, or thoughtful. The reverse is the case. She is tame, 
dry, and common-place, being endowed apparently by Nature with 
those peculiar qualifications which would have made her (if belonging 
to the male sex) an admirable Courier, but which can give her no place 
in the world of letters. The Translator’s part seems to have been done 
with simplicity and good faith. 

Burax House. By C. Dickens. Ibid. Harpers —Having spoken, 
unlike the majority of our neighbours, rather contemptuously of the 
opening number of this new serial, we have taken the trouble of read- 
ing the second. And very heavy work was it, through the first fifteen 
pages, which are trashy and unnatural. Thence matters brighten a 
little. We find a pleasant sketch of Mr. Jarndyce, an amiable and 
eccentric old gentleman, doing good to all who come within the sphere 
of his influence, but shrinking, with instinctive horror that borders on 
the comic, from all outward demonstrations of gratitude. Better than 
this, however, is a delicate rose-watered Jeremy Didler, who gracefully 
assumes that the world is bound to see him safely through his difficul- 
ties, and who cleverly contrives to pick the pocket of unsuspecting 
youth, whilst pretending to lay it under obligation to himself for its 
introduction to new sensations. Widely as ‘‘ Bleak House” will circu- 
late, we may make room for two passages that describe this new speci- 
men of his tribe. 


I gathered from the conversation, that Mr Skimpole had been educated for the 
medical profession, and had once lived, in his professional capacity, in the house- 
hold of a German prince. He told us, however, that as he had always beena 
mere child in point of weichts and measures, and had never known anything 
about them (except that they disgusted him,) he had never been able to prescribe 
with the requisite accuracy of detail. In fact, he said, he had no head for detail. 
And he told us, with great humour, that when he was wanted to bleed the prince. 
or physic any of his people, he was generally found lying on his back in bed, 
reading the newspapers, or making fancy sketches in pencil, and couldn't come, 
The prince, at last, objecting to this, “ in which,’’ said Mr. Skimpole, in the frank 
est manner, “ he was perfectly right,”’ the engagement termiuated ; and Mr. Skim 
pole having (as he added with delightful gaiety) “nothing to live upon but love, 
fell in love, and married, and surrounded himself with rosy cheeks.” His good 
friend Jarndyce and some other of his good friends then helped him, in quicker or 
slower succession, to several openings in life ; but to no purpose, for he must con- 
fess to two of the oddest infirmities in the world: one was, that he had no ideao: 
time ; the other, that he had no idea of money. Iu consequence of which, he 
never kept an appointment, never could transact any business, and never knew 
the value of anything! Well! So he had got on in life, and here he was! He 
was very fond of reading the papers, very foud of making fancy-sketches with a 

acil, very fond of nature, very fond of art. All he asked of society was, to let 

im live. That wasn't much. His wants were few, Give him the papers, con- 
versation, music, mutton, coffee, landscape, fruit in the season, a few sheets ot 
Bristol-board, and a little claret, and he asked no more. He was a mere child in 
the world, but he didn’t ery for the moon. He said to the world, “ Go your 
several ways in peace! Wear red coats, blue coats, lawn-sleeves, put pens be- 
hind your ears, wear aprons; go after glory, holiness, commerce, trade, any ob- 


ject you prefer ;—only let Harold Skimpole live !”’ 
* * * * 


“It’s only you, the generous creatures, whom I envy,” said Mr. Skimpole, ad- 
dressing us, his new friends, in an impersonal manner. “ I envy you your power 
of doing what youdo. It is what I should revel in, myself. I don’t feel any 
vulgar gratitude to you. i almost feel as if you ouglit to be grateful to me, for 
giving you the opportunity of enjoying the luxury of generosity, I know you like 
it, For any thing I can tell, I may have come into the world expressly for the 
papess of increasing your stock of happiness, I may have been born to bea 

nefactor to you, | mage wars giving you an opportunity of assisting me in my 
liule perplexities. hy should I regret my incapacity for details and wendy 
affaive, when it leads to such pleasant consequences! I don’t regret it thereftre. 


These bits, it geems to us, are in the best Dickens vein. 


Fancies or A WuimsicaL Man. By the Author of ** Musings of 
an Invalid.” Ibid. Taylor.—There are some whims in the fancy, 
aud there is some fancy in the whims, of this writer; nor are his ram- 
bling thoughts on men and things devoid of pungency and point. A 
little pruning of vulgarisms would improve his style. 


Tuorre. By William Mountford. Boston, Ticknor.—This is 
sweet and serious book, describing, in the language of the title, a quiet 
English town, and human life therein. Thorpe is a quiet and pleasant 
town, antiquated and dreamy : 

Lovers that have just parted for the night, 

Dream of such spots, when they have said their prayers— 
Or some tired parent, holding by the hand 

A child, and walking towards the setting sun. 

The view of life in ‘*Thorpe” is equally quiet and pleasant, the 
Point of vision being from the windows of a Rectory, and from the 
hearts of its simple and unaffected occupants. Now and then you have 
country life set agreeably before you, or a sketch of landscape, ora 
bit of talk; and now and then a touch of earnest religious sentiment, 
or the gem passage of some o!d homily or sermon. The style is delici- 
ously clear and intelligible—of a studied plainness, flowing through 
its channels of rhetoric, with the sweetest of murmurs, and reminding 
one of some serene rivulet, that bears once in a while upon its waters 
& bunch of knotted grass or a flower. Everything is well considered ; 
One stumbles on quaintnesses of phrase that could come only from 
Study of early models, and from careful elaboration. —Altogether, 
“Thorpe” is just such a book as one should always like to read in 
Spring ; breathing of scents and flowers; full of soft smiles and dear 
words ; dreamy, serious, melancholy, and with over all, ‘‘a dim re- 
ligious light.” 

Tur Hovsexon or Sin THomas More. WVew York. 1852. Serid- 
ner.—Another book of the same sort, although more antiquated and 
Peculiar. It is supposed to be written by Margaret More, the daughter 
of Henry the Eighth’s famous Lord Chancellor. In its pages the style 
and manners of that time, and many of its principal personages figure. 
The chiefest of the latter are Erasmus and Sir Thomas More himself, 
both of whom lovingly commend themselves to the heart of the reader. 
It is a fine companion piece to ‘* The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell,” and, we believe, by the same author. 


Tre Arr Journau. G. Virtue.—The April number has for its 
frontispiece an engraving of Newton’s very pleasing picture, ‘“‘ The 
Casement,” one of the ornaments of the apparently inexhaustible Ver- 
non Gallery, which is known also as ‘* The Dutch Girl,” the painter 

‘ving reproduced it more than once with slight variations. We, how- 
ever, confess ourselves better pleased with two or three of the spjrited 
Wood-cuts that illustrate a biographical sketch of Paul Potter. 

Romanism ar Home. By Kirwan. New York. 1852. Harpers. 
A collection of letters addressed to Chief Justice Taney during a re- 
Ceat visit to Italy. In them the writer exposes and severely castigates 
many cf the evil effects arising from the supremacy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, an deprecates its spread in this country. 

THE KwickeRBOCKER MaGazine. Jb'd. Hucstun.—If want of 
Space ani time forbid our noticing the general coatents of the May 
issue of this favourite periodica’, our eye lizhts on one pleasant it: m of 
“a which we hasten to communicate. Tae popular and experienced 
ry of the ¥.ickerbocker, Vr. L. Gaylord Clark, is atout to publish. 

the title of «« Knick Knacks from an Editor’s Tabie,” a collection 





of the very cream of the good things which during sixteen years he has 
so bountifully and’ acceptably spread before his readers. Such a work 
is well imagined, and will rescue many fugitive scrapsfof value from a 
state of cumparative oblivion.—The following pathetic lines by W. C. 
Bryant are worth committing to memory. 


The May sun sheds an amber light 
On new-leaved woods and lawns between ; 
But she who, with a smile more bright, 
Welcomed and watched the springing green, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


The fair white blossoms of the wood 
In groups beside the pathway stand ; 
But one, he gentle and the good, 
W ho cropped them with a fairer hand, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


Upon the woodiaud’s morning airs 
The small birds’ mingled notes are flung ; 
But she whose voice, more sweet than theirs, 
Once bade me listen while they sung, 
Is in her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


That music of the early year 
Brings tears of anguish to my eyes ; 
My heart aches when the flowers appear, 
For then I think of her who lies 
Within her grave, 
Low in her grave. 


A PitcrimaGe To Ecyrr. By J. V. C. Smith. Boston. 1852. 
Gould.—We can do no more, so much have we hitherto given our readers 
of Oriental affairs, than repeat from the title-page of this neat volume 
that it embraces a diary of explorations on the Nile, with observations 
illustrative of the ancient ruins and the condition of the modern inha- 
bitants. Its author is the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


Tue Capricr. Th. Lacombe.—This is a new monthly journal of 
** Arts, Fashions, and Theatres,” conducted by a gentleman whose name 
or initial we remember with pleasure, as associated with living criti- 
cisms and contributions to light literature in the columns of the Cou- 
rier des Etats Unis, and elsewhere. 


Tue Provinciau. Halifax, WV. S.—A new monthly publication, 
neatly got up, and devoted, we believe, mainly to original matter. Any 
sign of enterprise in any department of life, coming from our Colonial 
countrymen, has in our eyes & special interest. 


BoTHWELL IN THE DAYS OF MAry Queen or Scors. By James 
Grant. London.—Mr. Grant has won rich laurels as an exceilent na- 
tional archeologist and antiquarian; and in the volumes before us he 
has proved his title to rank as an imaginative and impressive roman- 
cist. Perfectly conversant with the history and antiquities of Scotland, 
having long studied in particular the short but stirring period of Mary’s 
reign. Mr. Grant has embodied in the narrative before us the results 
of a rare and minute acquaintance with the Scotland of the middle of 
the sixteenth century. With one or two exceptions, as he tells us in 
the preface, all his characters are from actually existing prototypes, 
and the main features of the story, in so far as Mary does not play a 
part in it, are taken from authentic narratives of the early life of Both- 
well, his marriage with a Norwegian lady, and his, death in captivity, 
in Sweden. The more purely personal parts of the story, however— 
clever and vividly written as they are—are very inferior in interest 
to the historic pictures. In these Mr. Grant evidently writes out of 
the fulness of his knowledge and the digested maturity of his thoughts. 
The picture of the Courts of Holyrood and Linlithgow—the sketches of 
Mary herself, a special favourite of Mr. Grant’s, and whom he will 
have ‘to be the most innocent as well as the most persecuted Queen in 
Europe—of Darnley, brainiess and heartless, enfeebled by dissipation 
and eaten by disease—of the fierce feudal barons who brought on the 
Reformation, headed of course by the Queen’s brother, the “ dark Earl 
of Moray,’’ the wisest and the most ruthless of them all—of Cassilis, 
Glencairn, and Linsday of the Byres, three Gothic, hard fisted, hard- 
headed, fighting savages—of Sir William Maitland, crafty and cold, 
the Scotch Machiavelli, ever balancing between opposing powers—of 
the Earl of Morton, Murray’s great rival, and something between the 
Regent’s fierce sagacity and Lindsay’s brutal roughnesss—the group 
in question is sketched with a great deal of colour and artistic effect 
The still life of the picture, with the costumes, features, and so forth, 
are indeed perfect ; but the living life, so to speak, is in some degree 
wanting. As in Mr. Maclise’s pictures, the handling, grouping, and 
costuming, are the perfection of art; but there is a certain lack of in- 
ternal animation in Mr. Grant’s chapters, of natural ease, and truth, 
and pithiness, in the motions of the personages, which shows that though 
he can grasp objective matters well, he is not so powerful in regard to 
purely subjective themes. Scott’s pictures, for example, in the “ Ab 
bot,” were neither so finished, nor so elaborate as Mr. Grant’s; but 
they were instinct with a far higher and warmer degree of actual life, 
while the conversation of his personages flows like nature itself. 

Upon the whole, however, Mr. Grant has achieved no mean triumph 
in painting so brightly and forcibly as he has done. Indeed, if his 
tints had been more frequently toned down, and laid on through a 
more modest and equable medium, the whole effect of the book would 
have been better. The author is often aiming at the ‘‘ intense,” when 
he should be striving for thetrue. He seems afraid of letting off a puff 
of high pressure romantic steam, for he drives the whole of it into his 
service, though the machinery cracks and creaks beneath the strain. 
This is especially evident in that portion of the story which turns upon 
Bothwell’s Norwegian connections. In themore strictly historic chap- 
ters, Mr. Grant is restrained by the facts which buoy him along, on 
either side. 

With the historic portions, as we have said, the main interest of 
‘* Bothwell” begins and ends. Mr. Grant to some extent softens the 
well known character of the earl, and represents him as the victim of 
counsellors wickeder than he—Hob of Ormistoun, one of his vassals— 
«the Swart Hob of Ormistoun” of the ‘* Abbot”—in particular. But 
any attempt to whitewash the Duke of Orkney is well nigh as much la- 
bour lost as scrubbing the blackatmoor. Mr. Grant endows him with 
some degree of rough goodness of heart, and strong and impulsive pow- 
ers of affection ; and after the blowing up of the Kirk of Field, represents 
him tortured with pity and remorse. We do not believe that Bothwell 
wus aman to feel much of either one or the other. He was savagely 
ruthless, and constitutionally blunted to the finer operations of con- 
science. His demeanour and bravadoing airs at his mock trial go 
strongly against Mr. Grants theory of his character In fact, his whole 
life was that of a ruffian—callous, reckless, and ferocious. 

In regard to the Queen herself, Mr. Grant, as we have hinted, is all 
conleur de rose. He paints her affection for Darnley as tender, im- 
passioned, and, until the unworthy king consort estranged her affec- 
tiens, undeviatingly constant Rizzio is prudently left out of the 
question. The preparations for the blowing up of the Kirk of Field 
are well known. Mr. Grant would clear Mary from all share in the 
deed—his admitted privilege a3 9 novelist, and possibly his opinion 
(as it is that of many, in spite of «ll evidence) ag a man. He will have 
it that soon before his death Mary’s affection for the doomed prince 
warmed. That she pretended that such was the case is indubitable, 
for she went to Glasgow to convey him home when he was convalescent 
from the small-pox. She took good care not to let her returning feel. 
ing warm up before. Darnley objected to the Kirk of Field as a dis- 
mul lonely place, and would not have entered it had Mary not agreed 
to live there with him. She accordingly had a bed brought for her own 
use from Holyrood, and which bed—so French Paris deposed upon his 
trial—she caused to be removed, and another and far less valuable and 
more common piece of furniture substituted, on the day previous to the 
catastrophe. Well she knew she would never sleep in Kirk of Field 
again. Mr. Gra‘ t, however, as we have stated, proceeds eetirely upon 
the suspicion that the Queen’s absence at Sebastian’s wedding was 
purely accidental, and that she knew nothing about the plot against 
Darnley’s life until the fatal tidings were brought to Holyrood. Her 
subsequent marriage with the chief of the murderers is attributed en- 
tirely to Bothwell’s power, and not to her inclination. 

Laying aside, however, these disputed historic points, ‘ Bothwell” 
will be found to contain a mags of curious information about the man- 
ners and the habits of the period, strung upon the thread of a roughly 
| and unevenly spun, but still compact and strongly linked story.— 

Morning Chronicle. 
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Booxs Rectivep.—Mark Seaworth, a tale of the Indian Ocean, by W. H. 
Kingston, with illustrations by J. Absolon. Francis —Home Narratives, or Stories 
from “ Household Words,” edited by Charles Dickene. Putnam—The Two 


Brides, a story of real life, by T. S. Arthur, 
by Hoary Cockton, author of Valentine Vox. Garrett §& Co.—Hungary io 1851, 
with an Experience of the Austrian Police,” by C. L. Brace. Scribner—Re- 
morse, and other Tales, by G. P. R. James. Bunce--The British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, for January. S.S § W. Wood.—Graham’s Maga- 
zine, and Godey’s Lady’s Book, for May. Phtladelphia.—* F alkenburg, a Tale 
ofthe Rhine,” by the author of Mildred Vernon. Harpers.‘ W au-nan-gee, or 
the Massacre of Chicago,” by Major Richardson. H. —Notes, Explanatory 
and Practical on the Book of Kevelation, by Albert Barnes. Larpers.—The 
Crystal Palace and its Lessous,a Lecture, by Horace Greeley. Dewstt—An ad- 
dress delivered before the Alumni Society of the College of Charleston, on Com- 
mencement Day, 1852, by Professor W, Porcher Miles. Charleston. 


Hine Arts. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—NO. III. 


No. 1389 God's Judgment upon Gog. A. B. Duranwp.—We have 
been so accustomed to associate the name of the President of the Aca- 
demy with ideas of elaborated foliage and soft rural scenery, that our 
surprise is great at finding him here adventuring on a higher grade of 
subject ; greater still when we find it treated with so much power, and 
invested with so many claims on admiration. We invite to it the rea- 
der’s earnest study.—The subject is finely shadowed out by the quota- 
tion from the Prophet Ezekiel which is given in the catalogue, and 
which occurs in the 29th chapter, at the 27th verse. 

“ And thou, s>n of man, thus saith the Lord God: speak unto every feathered 
fowl, and to every beast of the field, Assemble yourselves, and come; gather 
yourselves on every side to my sacrifice that I do sacrifice for you, even a great 
sacrifice upon the mountains of Israel, that ye may eat flesh and drink blood.” 

A subsequent verse thus sublimely continues to put words into the 
mouth of ihe Prophet, which he is enjoined to deliver to the chosen in- 
struments of Heavenly wrath. 

“ Thus ye shall be filled at my table, with horses and chariots, with mighty men, 
aud with all men of war, saith the Lord God.” 

Mr. Durand has chosen the moment at which the Prophet is carryieg 
out the divine command, by launching on the armed host of the infidel 
devouring birds and beasts of prey. The picture is an upright one; 
and though of moderate size, it contains, 2s must needs be, an innume- 
rable multitude of figures. The scene of the fulfilment of the prophecy 
is a valley stretching away into infinite distance and hemmed in between 
two ranges of precipitous rock. Ezekiel with uplifted arms stands 
alone upon & commanding eminence. Above his head are sweeping and 
swooping the ‘‘ feathered fowl,” whilst beneath his feet the ** beasts of 
the field” are swarming forth from their lairs, and rushing onward upon 
the great feast set before them. A portion of the magnificent array of 
the victims is already in the clutches of the devourers; man and 
horse are thrown into wild confusion ; some are prostrate, and some 
are rolled headlong over the sheer precipices of the foreground.— 
The clouds above are murky and lightning- riven, and leave butaglimpse 
at the clear bluesky.—Now, we call this a grand subject; and had it been 
painted, on a larger scale with the same ability, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the artist would have produced a grand picture. A few 
of its strong points that occur to us are--the general atmospheric effect 
—the skill with which the countless hosts of the ‘‘ men of war” are pro- 
longed into the retreating distance—the expression thrown into the 
very action of the animals, of which those nearest to the eye are crawl- 
ing forth as though unused to such a mandate, whilst in others the na- 
tural instinct is plainly shown by agile motion and the ix pulsive for- 
ward bound. This peculiarity, however, is not to be remarked in this 
or that special instance ; it is one of the impressions derived from the 
general management of the details. Another and more important one 
in connection with this portion of the picture is the perfect sense of 
movement from right to left, conveyed by the whole herd, whether 
creeping, or climbing, or pouncing upon their prey. It may seem strange 
to dwell on matters thus apparently trifling; but this very movement 
it is that gives so much vitality to the scene, since the humun figures are 
at remote distance and are scarcely taken in by the eye, save in groups. 
The colouring is subdued and harmonious; and, in short, this unwonted 
attemptof the President merits attentive observance, and inour judgment 
elevates him to a position far superior to that which he has hitherto held. 
It is no great compliment to call it the best historical painting in the 
collection ; for there are none to rival it.—At the same time, it is not 


Phila. Paterson.—Lady Felicia, 








well caleulated for the place in which it appears; few per n 
bring themselves to the requisite pitch of feel Dee study oe ee 
may edd too, that differing widely from Mr. Durand’s habitual subjects, 
it is too apt to be dismissed with the sagacious remark that “it is net 
at all in his line’—words that we have heard more than once oratori- 
cally dropped !—Stimulated perhaps by the talents of a younger class 
of Artists to whom attention has latterly been much called, Mr. Durand 
takes elsewhere a higher place than usual. He contributes two land- 
scapes of more than ordinary excellence—No. 374, an upright one, in 
the Octagon room, carefully painted, true and grateful in its tone; 
and 406, ** Haystack Mountain, Vermont,” one of his pleasantest wood- 
land scenes. 

No. 140. Early Autumn in the Franconia Mountains. J. F. Ken- 
setTr.—There is no greater favourite than this Artist; and the esteem 
in which his pictures are held has always seemed to us an involuntary 
tribute to the correctness with which he studies Nature and the close- 
ness with which he copies her. For there is little or no trickery of the 
Art about Mr. Kensett; he paints not only what he sees himself, but 
what you may see too if ever you abjure the dust and filth of Broad- 
way, and take a ramble through the glens and along the slopes of the 
Katskills. You might swear that yonder grey, mossy bit of rock was 
the very piece on which you sat and rested, and you perhaps remember 
how you noted the sun glinting through the foliage, just as you see it 
there now upon the canvas. Thus there issomething satisfactory, some- 
thing even akin to self-complacency, engendered, as you go over fami- 
liar ground under the guidance of Mr. Kensett. Heis the least diffi- 
cult of comprehension amongst those of his standing; you see through 
him, and you feel grateful to him for interpreting Nature to you, and 
can’t help liking him. How different is he in this respect from Mr. 
Cropsey, whom he surpasses a¢ much in the completeness and harmony 
of his works, as he falls below him in grasp of mind, in originality, 
and in power. They are as wide apart as Rogers and Byron —We shall 
not go through the list of Mr. Kensett’s charming landscapes here ex- 
hibited, one by one; but will only notice No. 173, a very sweet and 
taking composition, in which perhaps he travels rather more out of 
himself than usual; and conclude with a little anecdote which we take 
the literty of recommending to Mr. Kensett’s consideration. It may 
be old, or it may not be true; but it has point.— Ingres, the French 
painter, was much addicted to neutral tints ; somuch so that it became 
matter for quizzing. On his studio door his name was legiblein large 
letters thus, INGRes, Perntre. A wag of a pupil, one day daring hia 
absence, transposed the words and letters, so that the astonished ar- 
tist, on his return, had the satisfaction of reading Peintae En 
Gris! 

No. 145. The Wreck. F. E. Courcn.—As with authors, so with 
artists; he who has hit the public taste in one or two instances is not 
permitted to fall below the standard of his own setting up. Mr. 
Church‘does so in this present Exhibition—and thinkiog of his exqui- 
site landscape now or recently at the Art Union Gallery, and algo re- 
membering the power and promise which he has at times showed on 
these same walls, we cannot say much in his praise. Still there is 
something original and striking in all that he paints. 

No. 150. October in America, R.G1cnoux —The high polish or the 
smooth surface of this picture, or perchance its glare of colour, whilst 
it catches the eye, reminds one unpleasantly of Birmingham and its 
tea trays. But the thought is unworthy ; and a second ool a third look 
convinces you that through this uncongenial medium the artist has 
worked with truth and feeling.—He contributes also several ‘* Studies 
from Nature,” all of which deserve attention. The small pair, nos. 
390 and 391 are full of spirit. 

No. 156 The Brook. Joun WILL1AMsoN—This artist, whose name 
and works we cannot call to mind, has sent ten or a dozen small 
pictures to the collection, and in nearly all of them evidences decided 
talent. There is a dash in his touch, and a skill in his management 
of colours daring in themselves, that are not of the common routine. 
We particularly like his No. 136, “* After a Storm,” in which a single 
pine tree forms the principal object. 

No. 162. Portrait of a Gentleman. Gro. A. Baxer,—A decidedly 
good picture ; but the artist has others here which will claim more at- 
tention. His ‘* November Day—Going to School,” no. 169, is one of 
them. Toddling along through the rain, under a huge umbrella, are 
a little boy and girl, so childlike, so neatly drawn, so nicely coloured, 
so unlike stunted men and women, so cheerful, so natural, that you pay 





at once the tribute of an approving smile to the subject, and find your 
sense of the artist’s merits greatly enhanced.—‘‘ Summer Houre,” 191, 
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She Albion. 
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comes fairly enough under the denomination of pretty. Four children 

are pocorn thenaebués under the shadow of a wide spreading tree ; 

and upon them and upon the accessories the sunlight peeps here and 

there through the foliage. There is something so pleasant, and cun- 
(as they expressively say, down East) in it, that one is again con- 
to smile not criticise it severely. : 

No. 176. Portrait of the Daughter of Edwin Landseer, as an Ant- 
werp griseite. E. Lanpseer.—lIt were much to be desired that per- 
sons having poor specimens of great men’s works would not intrude 
them upon the public eye. In looking at this hard, dry, unpleasing 

cture, it would be difficult for an untravelled American to give Land- 
seer the credit eminently hisdue. The main subject isa half-length, 
holding in her arms two tiny spaniels. One of these latter has some- 
thing of the Landseer touch in him ; “ the rest was only leather and 
prunella.” There are many artists here who could furnish something 
much more like a souvenir of the master of animal painting, with no 
thing but an engraving to copy from. 

No. 53. Portrait of a Lady. C. L. Ex.sorr.—Numerous and excel- 
lent as are this gentleman’s portraits, we have seen none superior to 
this; none at least in which the artist’s mastery over his materials is 
more immediately to be recognized. The attitude is one very difficult 
to transfer correctly and agreeably to canvas. The Lady is leaning 
forward, and seated, so that both head and figure are foreshortened ; 
and nevertheless, you could scarcely wish them otherwise than they 
are, 80 happy is the effect produced. It is entirely needless to recapi- 
tulate the many good qualities which signalise Mr. Elliott's style ; but 
itis very satisfactory to find that they are universally recognized. He 
hag another sweet female portrait, No. 415, although less original in its 
mode of treatment than the one already mentioned. His ‘‘ Portrait of 
a Gentleman,” 449, is one even of Ais finest. 


We have still a few more words to say, ere we take leave of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 





EASTER MONDAY WITH THE COCKNIES. 


Greenwich, Easter ) onday, and King Mob, ruling right noisily from 
the Hospital to Blackheath. Bitter relentless April weather. As 
much dust in the air as though the great Desert was lying just beyond 
the Trafalgar, and it would not be surprising to see some fine specimens 
of alligators reposing in the mud below the boat-stairs. People every- 
where. People up the river, where it rolls dirtily between eating- 
houses, wharfs, and dingy street ends. People down the river, where 
it rolls still more dirtily betwixt great banks of warehouses and the 
Watermen and Gravesend steamers. People on the shores of Poplar, 

ple on the heights of London-bridge; people in huge puffy steam- 
a. in tiny cockboats, gigs, and wherries; people in donkey carts ; 
people sitting on the drivers’ laps on omnibuses, or clinging tenaci- 
as to the conductors’ legs; people talking defiantly to the man at 
the wheel, people in the Greenwich trains in every place but under the 
engines, people on One-tree-bill, people in pothouses or the carriages 
they paid for, people treading on the toes of ancient Greenwich pensio- 
ners smoking cheerily in the sunshine, poopie in the withered trees, 
which the east wind has blighted to budlessness,—people everywhere, 
but nofun. Whether the woes of Cockneydom for many successive 
ears have touched the heart of the genius who presides over Easter 
Monday, or that no atmospherical combinations can always secure rain 
on that day, we cannot affirm, leavirg the point to our respected cor- 
respondent in Bermondsey-square; but certain it is that, for once, 
there was the luxury of a hot sun and a fine ening cot wind yester- 
day, and the people certainly made the most of it. The steamers came 
waddling along from Sy to pier to take in more passengers, each be- 
ing apparently loaded at some remote point up the Thames by several 
dozens more than it ought to hold, but still contriving, by some magi- 
cal compromise between death and hydrostatics, to afford room for a 
few hundreds or so more at every nas My | place. The omnibuses exhi- 
bited their usual elastic properties,—it being a remarkable fact that 
the police regulations are always rigidly observed whenever the con- 
ductor cannot break them, but that when they would be of the smallest 
use they are treated with a contempt that ought to break the heart of 
the Lycurgus of Scotland-yard. Elderly gentlemen who remonstrated 
ainst having to support still more elderly ladies in their laps, and 
who were embarrassed in getting their money out of their pockets by 
babies\legs, met with the mild rebuff from W 10, ‘‘ We can't help this 
here, Sjr, Wot’s the use of bein’ so crusty of a Grennidge Fair?” And 
80. omnibuses are made to carry from 15 to 20 out, and of the in- 
Beengers was licensed to carry double. As to the Greenwich 
station, the general effective management which distinguishes the lords 
of the road was surpassed. The officials seemed to think it the height 
of facetiousness when a first class passenger objected to sit on the ledge 
of a third class carriage, while the third classes—who are, we suppose, 
the lower classes, were certainly fortunate in establishing their right 
to travel ‘‘in style” in the sumptuous conveyances intended for the 
aristocracy of Greenwich and Deptford. Of course, on common days, 
everything would be cg ay with the nicest propriety, and smoking 
would be punished with the rigours of railway law; but on this day, 
when alone good regulations were wanted, all the ordinary officers 
seemed to have gone out for a lark, and to have left several substi- 
tutes in the enjoyment of the same at the termini. Happy the man 
who got away in a train half an hour after he came to the station 
(trains every five minutes), and, if popular exclamations are to be re- 
lied on asseverations of, facts, a considerable percentage of babies of 
tough and tender years, and of young women and matrons, must have 
expired in the struggle for places. e yn 
or the fair itself, much like other English festivities, the great fun 
is going to it ; but, oh! how much greater the fun of getting from ‘it! 
As a national institution Greenwich on Easter Monday is becoming 
more ricketty every year. Whether it is the weather or the rival at- 
tractions which spring up in the pleasant marshes of Battersea or the 
sweet meads of Victoria Park we know not—we record a fact ;—native 
British art, which used to excel in the moulding and modelling of gin- 
gerbread, ison the decline. The melancholy dearth in British natural 
phenomena which we bewailed some time ago ison the increase. It 
really should be taken up by some of our cotemporaries. Why do 
they not despatch a commissioner to inquire into the effects of free trade 
on our native breed of giants? Where are our Norfolk Enceladi, our 
Yorkshire Briarei? What has come over our muttons, beeves, goats, 
horses, asses, dogs, and poultry, that they never present a single ‘“* un- 
rivalled wonder of the world,” but persist in being born with the pro- 
per complement of limbs, heads, and bodies? The Gingerbread-ulley 
looked as fair to view as ever, but as we strolled along it was evident 
invention had ceased in the preparation of that fragile but wholesome 
(we presume it must be, else why don’t all the children at Greenwich 
die?) and gorgeous ‘provender. There was merely a tame adherence 
to precedents; the same cocks, hens, generals and horses as our great 
grandfathers had chewed in their boyhood. Alger’s wis there as usual, 
with that band of determined will and iron spirit, each of whom might 
make an emperor, as emperors are made nowadays. But we missed 
“the curly haired Queen of the Cannibal Islands.” There was no 
giant! Notone. Still more incredible, there was no dwarf (save those 
whom gin and tobacco had dwindled down below the level of humanity 
in the passing crowd.) Passing down Gingerbread-alley, the only zoo- 
logical curiosities calculated to excite the least emotion in the breast of 
amember of the society were ‘‘a horned cock” (with horns like a 
bull’s,) but our pride in it was at once dashed to the ground by reading 
that it had “just arrived from Dantsic,” and a ‘sand dog” (haditat 
unknown,) which, according to the affiche, had ** the mouth of a sheep, 
the breast bone of a fowl, the shoulder bone of a man, the claws of an 
eagle, the web-foot of a duck, and the hind part of a pig.” The firing 
for nuts are pretty brisk, but not —— or effective as we have 
seen it; but Richardson was in all his glory; his band excelled in the 
virulent intensity of their polkas ; and never was the celebrated corno- 
pean in more force. But again we noted an innovation,—even the 
tragedy has been changed! So has been the comic song! So has been 
the pantomime! To be sure there is not much difference, for the gen- 
tleman in armour, “ The Red Ruffian of the Recess,” just as he is about 
to be uncivil to a lady whom “ the r-r-r-ights of conau-e-est has made 
my-en,” is encountered by the very same ghost who prevented ‘ Ha- 
lonzer” from committing some capital crime in the old piece, an. is “der 
riven ah! to ’orror and despah-hair!” by so very unexpected an appa- 
rition; and the dukes are changed into counts, while the other nobles 
become ‘‘ barrons,’’ and Himogyene is altered to ‘‘ Halesinar.” The 
sage is as affecting as ever, and the comic song makes the drunken 
ors cry in the gallery, while the harlequin of the pantomime is, we 
are happy to say, as plethoric as in his best days. Altogether Rich- 
ardgon and Algar bear the burden of this part of the fair on their shoul- 
ders. Au resie, there were only two ‘up and downs,” and not one 
knock’emdown ;—a solitary booth, in front of which two miserable ill- 
made and worse-lookin 


ruffians, ‘‘ with cadaverous aspects and bat- 
tered beaks,” were par 


ing as ‘‘ the Derbyshire Gamecock and the Pad- 








dington Pet,” open toall comers for 2d. a-round and 2d. a-visit ; two or 
three grand ‘‘ chromtyptic monograph likenesses” and ‘‘ daggerotip tal- 
boyite processes” for 1d. each, some nut-stalls, a cosmorama of nature 
and art on a very small scale, and that was all. 

In the town we were glad to see more than the usual allowance of one- 
legged sailors--some of whom had escaped from the Amazon, though, 
from modesty, perhaps, their names were not mentioned at the time, 
while others, if the votiva tabella was true, had got away from still 
more terrible perils after immolating hecatombs of Polar bears and en. 
gaging in severe encounters with marine monsters. The distinguished 
soldier, who used to bear upon his breast medals that showed how well 
long service, and desperate campaigns consort with juvenility of looks, 
a red head, and white face, was not to be seen. We trust his country 
has at last rewarded, as he deserved, a warrior who fought and bled for 
her in every clime under the sun, and in every battle from Maida to 
Goojerat, and that he has retired on a better allowance than Belisari- 
us. However, the military ardour of the people was evinced in the 
much augmented number of nut-targets, and, if the destructive fire 
which rolled incessantly was represented at all by an adequate quan- 
tity of hazel kernels, we have great fears that portwine must dispense 
with its usual consort for some time to come, till Spain and Kent sup- 
ply the deficiency. The poor old tars seem dropping off along with our 
other British products. Many a wheezy old fellow was gazing out 
wistfully between the bars of the hospital at hardy comrades who were 
‘‘ standing off and on” the bars of public- houses, and laying out stout 
warps to windward in the shape of tough yarns for pots of beer and 
pipes of pean and there was a disagreeable feel at seeing so many 
men with two legsand arms apiece. Some of them having cut into the 
public-houses aforesaid under a cloud of tobacco might be seen carried 
off insensible—others, with no friend to help them, were laying their 
cruise as well as they could, sailingin a great circle of many radii, til] 
the doctor, in the shape of a policeman, could come to their assistance. 
The optical branch of the hospital, which is carried on under the ob- 
servatory, met with a great success, owing to the clearness of the day. 
A whole battery of glasses was levelled from the summit—with eager 
eyes — through them atthe devoted ships beating through the 
reach, and many an unconscious captain blew his nose or drank a glass 
without being aware that he was learned and conned by rote, and af. 
fording vast amusement to the gents on the Observatory-hill. There 
was, of course, the customary amount of ‘‘scratching”—the whole fun 
of the fair for 2d. (and very dear it was for the money), which seems to 
be the only available mode known to Londoners of scraping an acqaint- 
ance on these occasions, and it was pretty to see the good citizens on 
the tops of the hills smash hats and bonnets all in joke with hard ap- 
ples and vollies of oranges, or roll old ladies and young women down 
among the stones and gravel. The dust was insufferable, the heat in 
the sun was annoying, the cold in the sbade was still more so ; and even 
Job might have lost his temper if, under such circumstances, his coat 
were ‘scratched ” off his back, his hat; or its prototype damaged by 
whacks of oranges and stony pippins. Certainly several foreigners, 
who had come abroad to get an idea of the manners and customs of the 
English, and whose pockets were dangling gracefully behind their coats 
turned inside out, seemed not at all to understand the wit and humour of 
the follies of the hour. Blackheath was devoted to equestrian, asinine, 
and toxophiliticamusements. Thecavalry was in great request, and a 
stuffed representative of the Prince President suffered severely from 
arrows, most of which, however, were in his boots and cocked hat,— 
rather a proof of bad markmanship, we fear, than friendly feeling. Al- 
together the affair was flat and dreary to us, but many thousands of 
people appeared to think otherwise, and, so long as that is the case, 
Greenwich Fair will be a national institution, and all who oppose it be 
regarded with proper scorn and contempt by the masses.— 7imes. 


THE HAWAIIN VOLCANO IN ACTION. 


The following extracts from Honolulu and San Francisco papers con- 
tain curious particulars of this wonderful phenomenon. The first is 
from the Polynesian Extra of March 8th. 


The new eruption of Mauna Loa, of which our correspondent, Mr. 
Sheldon, notified us a few days ago, is likely to prove one of the most 
extensive that has taken place on these Islands within the memory of 
man. From the last accounts given below, it will be seen that the 
most sublime spectacles are now to be witnessed on that Island, and the 
end may be the destruction of the beautiful town of Hilo, by the molten 
river now on its course towards that point. We give below the letters 
of our correspondents, which reach down to the 26th ult. 


Hiro, February 21, 1852. 

Dear Sir :—The old lion is again out of his den, his eyes flash fire 
and his roar is awful. On the 17th instant, at twenty minutes past 3, 
A. M., & small beacon light appeared on the summit of Mauna Loa. 
This light increased until it looked like arising moon. In haif an hour, 
brilliant columns of lava shot up against the heavens, and a general burst 
of blood red fusion poured out of the same orifice apparently, which 
disgorged such awful floods in 1843. We were awakened at about 4 
o’clock, and saw a glare of light streaming through our windows. Our 
first thought was that some building near us was on fire, but on rising 
we soon perceived that the whole summit of the mountain was irradiated, 
and that a vast furnace was there glaring with vehement heat. The 
molten flood rolled down the side of the mountain so rapidly that in 
two hours we judged its progress to have been fifteen miles, the whole 
lava glaring with great brillancy. This flow continued through the day, 
but with decreasing energy. It became sluggish at night, and the next 
day, or after twenty-four hours, no traces of it were visible from the 
station; no smoke by day and no fire by night. This was a damper. 
We had thought of paying a visit to the scene of action; but when the 
action ceased our pedestrian desires ceased also.—Thus we slept.—But 
our slumbers were soon broken. Atsix o’clock, a. m., on the 20th, yes- 
terday, we perceived fire issuing from the side of the mountain toward 
Hilo, and about half way down the mount. This lateral crater soon 
became intensely active, pouring out a gory flood which soon reached 
the base of the mount. At first the stream shot directly down towards 
Hilo; but meeting some obstacle near the foot of the mount its direc- 
tion was changed to the north, and it is still flowing towards Mauna 
Kea.—A vast area between the mountains is already filled with fire, and 
the scene by night is one of terrible sublimity. The red hot lava still 
rolls out of the side of the mountain in awful floods. It seems as if the 
bowels of Pluto were being disgorged. While I write, our whole atmos- 
phere is filled with lurid smoke, through which the sun looks down 
upon us with a yellow and baleful light.—The horizon is hung in murky 
drapery ; detonations, like distant thunder, are heard from the mountain, 
and capilliform filaceous vitrifactions are filling our streets —The flood 
may come down upon us orit may not. On Monday, (D.V.,) [ am off 
to meet it. It is near the woods. 

Monday, 23d.—the eruption is still internally active. The fiery flood 
is in the upper region of the woods, and the smoke is great. Dr. W. and 
myself are packed and ready to start for the mountain. Yours, truly, 

T. Coan. 

Another correspondent writes as follows : 


Hixo, February 24, 1852. 
Another eruption is now taking place on Mauna Loa. It presents a 
scene of sublimity unsurpassed. ‘the side of the mountain has opened 
about mid-way its dome, and the lava pours out with unrestrained 
effort and comes rolling, tumbling and flashing on toward Hilo. It is 
accompanied with frequent explosions. At night the imagination can- 
not conceive a spectacle more awfully grand. The immense flow of 
lava reflects upon the clouds its cherry red hue, and as they gather in 
density about the mountain, are caught up by the upward current of 
atmosphere, and hurried with rapidity into every imaginable shape, 
presenting in the heavens a wild picturesque scene Though the dis- 
tance from the mountain to the sea seems too far for the lava to flow, it is 
not impossible, and if it continues to flow for many days as freely as it 
4d does, it is quite probable it will reach the sea, somewhere near 
ilo. 
Hino, February 26, 1852. 
Dear Sir:—I add a line to the above to inform you, that up to this 
date the action of the late eruption is undiminished. Truly our Island 
is on fire. A line from Mr. Coan informs me that he passed within five 
or six miles of a stream of lava, yesterday, which was burning its path 
through the woods in the direction of Puna. The action on the moun- 
tains was more intense last night than it has been since the morning of 
the 17th. I need not add that we are all deeply interested in knowin 
when and where, and how, this fiery flood is to reach the sea. The local. 
ity of its source almost precludes the hope that its progress can be as 
harmless as on a former occasion. Yours truly, F. Coane 


By advices from Hilo to the 2d inst, we further learn that the stream 
of lava had burned through the woods to within fifteen miles of Hilo, 
and that it was still progressing. The current was not so rapid as at 





first, but it is gradually filling up all the inequalities of the ground, 
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and it was sup at that date that it would untimately reach the seq 
and discharge itself into the bay of Hilo. The light at night was very 
brilliant, and at Hilo it was almost as light as day. Persons who lett 
this city last week, on a visit to Hilo, will arrive at a seasonable mo. 
ment to witness one of the most sublime phenomena of nature, and ong 
of so rare occurrence that few are fortunate enough to witness it, 
Dates from Honolulu to the 13th ult., five days later than by pre. 
vious arrivals, are received at the office of the d/ta California. We 
are favoured by Capt. Pierce, of the American whaling schooner Laurg 
Bevins, which arrived yesterday, 14 days from Honolulu, with the 
Polynesian of March 13th.—Interesting reports appear in that paper 
of the progress of the grand eruption on the island of Hawaii. The 
latest accounts from the scene of the fiery visitation are dated March 
6th. The spectacle is said to be sublime beyond anything of the king 
ever witnessed. The eruption exceeds in grandeur any of the volcanig 
convulsions of Mauna Loa ever before seen by white men on the islandg, 
We subjoin accouats of its action from the Polynesian :— 

** We have received verbal information in regard to the state of the 
eruption, as late as to the 6th inst., from the leeward side of Hawaii. 
At that date, the light from the flowing current was as bright as it 
had been at any former period, sufficient to enable a person to pick up 
a needle from the ground at midnight, from which fact the inference ig 
drawn that the current is still flowing on towards the sea. 

‘* The current seems to have broken out through an old fissure, about 
one-third down the side of Mauna Loa, on the north-west side, and not 
from the old crater on the summit, called Mokuoweoweo. The altitude 
of the present eruption is about 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and from the bay of Hilo, (Byron’s Bay,) must be some 50 or 60 miles, 
If it succeed in reaching the ocean at the point supposed, after having 
filled up all the ravines, gulches and inequalities of a very broken 
country, it will undoubtedly be one of the ‘most extensive eruptions of 
modern times. 

**It would seem, from the last note from Mr. Coan, that the stream 
had divided—one part taking an easterly course towards Puna, while 
the other took a northerly one towards Hilo. This may so divide the 
volume of lava that neither branch will reach the sea: but from the 
latest accounts, the northerly branch was still burning its way through 
a dense forest, and if the supply holds out long enongh, it will natur- 
aliy fall into the course of the Wailuku River, and follow it to where 
it disembogues into the bay, at Hilo. We anxiously wait further in- 
telligence.” 

An abstract from a correspondent’s letter, in the Polynesian, is of 
so much interest that we copy it entire. A jet of lava playing five 
hundred feet in air must be indeed a magnificent and sublime sight : 

‘* By an accurate measurement of the enormous jet of glowing lava, 
where it first broke forth on the side of Mauna Loa, it was ascertained 
to be five hundred feet high! This was upon the supposition that it 
was thirty miles distant. We are of the opinion that it was a greater 
distance, say from forty to sixty miles. With a glass, the play of this 
jet, at night, was distinctly observed, and a more sublime sight ean 
scarcely be imagined. A column of molten lava, glowing with the 
most intense heat, and projecting into the air to a distance of five hun- 
dred feet, was a sight so rare and at the same time so awfully grand, 
as to excite the most lively feelings of awe and admiration, even when 
viewed at a distance of forty or fifty miles. How much more awe.in- 
spiring would it have been at a distance of one or two miles, where 
the sounds accompanying such an eruption could have been heard. The 
fall of such a column would doubtless cause the earth to tremble; and 
the roar of the rushing mass would have been like the mighty waves of 
the ocean beating upon a rock-bound eoast—The diameter of this jet 
is supposed to be over one hundred feet, and this we can easily believe, 
when we reflect that from it proceeded the river of lava that flowed off 
from it toward the sea. In some places this river is a mile wide, and 
in others more contracted. At some points it has filled up ravines one 
hundred, two hundred, and three hundred feet in depth, and still it 
flowed on. It entered a heavy forest, and the giant growth of centu- 
ries is cut down before it like grass before the mower’s scythe! No 
obstacle can arrest it in its descent to the sea. Mounds are covered 
over, ravines are filled up, forests are destroyed, and the habitations of 
men are consumed like flax in a furnace. Truly, ‘ He toucheth the hills 
and they smoke.’” ’ 

** We have not yet heard of any destruction of life from the eruption 
now in progress. A rumour has reached us that a small native village 
has been destroyed, but of this we have no authentic intelligence. 
Should it reach the sea without destroying life or property, it will be 
a jpatter of thankfulness and almost unboped for exemption.” a 

t large’tiimber of the residents of Honolulu had gone to Hawaii w 
witness the upheavings of Mauna Loa. 

quaionipbuaspae 


Tue Exveventu Pracve.—The Dust! oh, the Dust! All the plague 
of Egypt are weightless when compared with the terrible condition of 
New York. The swarms of flies, of lice, of locusts, [Qu. Loco. Focos *] 
were grievous, but that had an end, and the stubborn Egyptians, en- 
joyed some moments of comfort while Moses probed the flinty heart of 
the king. But we who groan (when we have the breath to do so) under 
the terrible infliction of the Eleventh Plague—the Plague of Dust— 
have norelief. There is no suspension of the rack, even to ask a ques- 
tion. Dust to redden the sun, to eclipse the moon, and to obliterate 
the stars; Dust in all our outgoings and all our incomings: Dust, in 
our eyes, ears, nostrils, lungs; Dust on our mantles, but curses in- 
stead of sorrow in our hearts; Dust permeating our pores, as if the 
dust of the primal Adam were exuding in mural sweat ; Dust slowly 
sifting into our shops, our offices, our homes, our inner sanctuaries, and 
piling little drifts and wreaths, such as one sees in quaint beauty in 
the track of asnow-storm; Dust in our food, in our drink ; Dust in so0- 
lemn impalpability, like some awful Dweller of the Threshold, confront- 
ing us in all places, as ifthe mournfal burden, ‘* Earth to Earth, and 
Dust to Dust,” had been embodied and held up to all mankind as the 
visible remembrancer of mortal finality. Morally, our spiritual good 
nature ; physically, our corporeal good health ; pecuniarily, our goods 
and merchandises, are debased, outraged, ruined, by the omni-present 
Demon of Dust. We cry aloud (when not stifled by Dust) for relief ; 
but those who hear cannot relieve, and those who can relieve will not 
hear. Our promenades are deserted; our great thoroughfare is silent; 
along its once glorious western boundary, the Ocean of Dust has heaped 
high its waves, and threatens it the same tomb of desolation that the 
sands of the Libyan Desert are preparing for what remains of Upper 
Egypt. At long intervals, the eyes of heaven are so vexed with Dust 
that the opthalmic clouds descend in grateful tears; but this impulsive 
and illegal sprinkling is, like other hysterical fits, overdone, and we 
find ourselves in the other extreme—Mud, Mud running in broad, black 
streams between the curb-stones and making of every block a grim for- 
tification surrounded by its ditch, and equally shutting out the inimical 
and in the innocuous. And so, between two dreadful plagues, whose 
alternations are irregular but instantaneous, and whose reigns are 
equally detestable, we symbolize the mutations of the active es 
be, to do, to suffer—dwelling with inexpressible tortures upon the thir 
condition. We who were wont to laugh at the approach of Spring 
zephyrs, now dread their coming asthe nomad Copt does that of the Si- 
moon, and like him we shrink into imaginable nonentity until the 
scourge has passed. May, that was once held to be the Eden _—_ 
year, is now the dreaded of all the twelve. Rather the sultry brea 
of arid August, the desolation of drear December, than the dust of May- 
And yet the rulers of the City regard not the cry of the people, but oe 
the flesh- pots of Egypt to their breasts and say with one accord— ‘3 
us eat, drink, smoke and be merry; let us take tithe of the sheke 
which lie in the treasury ; let us provide rich contracts for our frien 8 
and reward those whose sweet voices made us Aldermen in the land; 
let us revel in wine and myrrh, and the silks of Damascus, and let our 
servants, the hewers of wood ani the drawers of water, rail as oq 
will; we will eat, drink, and be merry, for at the polls we die.” pote 
was, is, and shall be, time without end; and the silly people will vo 
and suffer in vain; and the dust will blind and destroy in vain; = 
the mud will reek and splash in vain; and the blinded and see g 
public will be blinded and miredin vain. We are under the eat 4 
of Dust, and the chain can only be broken (perhaps not then) by epee 
the first clean sweep in the Tea- Rooms and the Council Chambers ° 
City Hal). The Dust! oh, the Dust—WV. Y. Tribune. 

P. 8. Since the above was in tyre, some amelioration has taken . 
the Rulers of the city having graciously given permission for en 
the streets. They (the streets, not the Rulers) are also to be cleansed 0 
sionally. Why not daily? es 

Goutp In THE British NortH AMERICAN Possesstons.—The © 
covery of Gold in Queen Charlotte’s Island, one of the British po wt 
sions north of Vancouver's Island, has been satisfactorily esta re " 
It appears that the Hudson’s Bay Company having been as brig- 
the probable existence of deposits in that quarter, despatehe 
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antine called the Ura, with a small crew, to Englefield-bay, °” , 
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sland (the spot indicated,) and that after a short search 
in vein of qterts was laid open. The vein was about 
width at the surface, and its course was from the shore 
The party had no means of obtaining any specimens 
but they succeeded in extracting some considera- 
ieces, which are now on their way to England, and which are al- 
jiged to contain, as well as could be estimated, one ~~ of pure 
gol 


est side of the 
= extremely Ti 
seven inches in 
to the interior. 
except by gunpowder, 


; yen pound of ore. In the course of their opera- 
, te eri aetrated to a depth of about two feet, and found the 
= more valuable as they descended. The island is inhabited 
el by Indians, who are both numerous and formidable; and al. 
_ a they are generally friendiy to the Hudson’s Bay people, it 
ee considered safe for a small number of persons to attempt any 
= thened operations. A knowledge of the value of the gold seems to 
saan been acquired by them, and they watched the process of blasting, 
peahing forward in a crowd after each explosion to scramble for 
the fragments, until the officer in charge of the expedition deemed 
it advisable to withdraw to avoid the chances of a collision.— 
The weather at the time was also unfavourable toa lengthened stay, 
and on her return to Fort Victoria, Vancouver's Island, the vessel was 
driven ashore at Neah Bay, in the Straits of Juan da Fuca, Another 
and stronger party have, however, since been despatched, and in a 
sbort time 4 report of further explorations may be anticipated. Queen 
Charlotte’s Island and Vancouver's Island are both mountainous, and 
from the similarity of their formation it would seem probable that if 
one is found to be rich the other may possess a similar character. 





Bearps AnD Mawners, IN ’anis.—The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has addressed a circular to the rectors of schools and colleges, re- 
questing them to enjoin on professors of every grade the greatest de- 
corum in manner and decency in dress. ‘* You will also take care,” 
the Minister observes, ‘‘ not to suffer the professors to appear in the 

resence of their pupils in a slovenly costume, nor allow them to let 
their beards grow, or to assume manners and habits incompatible with 
the gravity of their profession. These observations apply equally to 
the masters of schools, who, living almost constantly with children, 
ought by their example to impart to them the habits of good breeding.” 
It is certain that the reforms alluded to in the circular were very much 
wanted. Whatever be the origin of the hirsute appendages in the 
shape of red, yellow, or black filthy beards—whether owing to the 
military temper of the people, or the revolution of 1830, the thing itself 
has been carried to an intolerable excess. It so happens that those 
who, generally speaking, exhibit the amplest beard and the thickest 
moustache, or who look fiercest at a shaven chin, are persons whose 
professions are anything but of a warlike or dashing character. So far 
as a ferocious appearance goes, I shoull say that tailors usually sur- 
s all others; and the innocent or ignorant stranger is often disposed 
to mistake for a pioneer en retraite, or, if of a romantic turn, a brig- 
and red hot from the Pyrenees or the Apennines, the grim-looking 
being who comes to measure him for a pair of nether garments.— 
Apothecaries, music masters, lawyers’ clerks, and shopmen take rank 
after Snip; and out of a dozen members of the legal profession it is not 
long since that a handsome average might be found who were “* beard- 
ed like the pard.” The moustache becomes the man—whby, it can 
hardly be explained—whose profession is that of arms; but itis absurd 
in the extreme to see those whose calling is essentially pacific, often 
feminine, covered up to the eyes with hair, or the Courts of Cassation 
and the other Tribunals crowded with advocates whose moustaches and 
beards would do honour to the sapeurs of the old Guard. Not long 
after the coup d’état of the 21 of December, regulations enforcing ad- 
herence to professional costume were issued by the superiors of the 
Courts ; pet the practising barristers gradually became more unlike 
wild animals, and more resembling civilized beings than before. It 
was remarked 1s a good sign that the business in scissors and combs 
improved rapidly ; huckaback (‘‘ Ay, there’s the rub”) was quoted at 
a fair price. Competition in the cutlery trade in general, but particu- 
lar in razors, grew rather sharp, and those who ventured an outlay on 
soft soap were glad to find that the speculation was no longer a bubble. 
It is to be hoped that the reforms recommended in the present circular 
of the Minister of Public Instruction will give an additional impulse to 
those useful branches of industry, and thereby increase the amount of 
the indirect revenue.—Paris letter, 14th ult. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF Paris.—The architectural embellishments of the 
Capital of France are destined, it seems from the following extract, to 
become as remarkable, as are its political and moral degradation. » 


It would seem as if there was to be no end to the improvements or 
adornments intended to be effected in Paris. It is contemplated to erect 
an equestrian statue of the Emperor in some open part of the Champs 
Elysees, and the magnificent and unrivalled avenue that stretches away 
from the Place de la Concorde to the superb arch of triumph of the Bar- 
riére de l’Etoile is to be adorned at both sides with statues of the great 
men of the past—from the time of Charlemagne to him who vainly 
wished to restore the era of universai dominion—from the ninth to the 
nineteenth century, It is doubtful, however, whether the contempla- 
ted project of crowning the arch with a triumphal chariot, similar 
to that of the Place Carrousel will be carried into effect. In addition 
to the chariot, it had been proposed to adorn the four angles of the 
summit with allegoric statues of marble. It has, however, been found 
that the monumen:, massive as it is, would scarcely suffice to suppor: 
such a weight. It was however, part of the original plan that it should 
be surmounted by a group in bronze, representing France in an antique 
car, surrounded by the Genii of the Nation. But then the arch was 
raised higher than intended, and this was objected when in 1835 it was 
proposed to place a gigantic eagle on the top, with outspread wings.— 
All these colossal statues and enormous cars may endanger the safety 
of the magnificent monument. The erection of a new theatre, to be cal- 
led the “* Theatre Napoleon,” capable of containing six thousand persons, 
is also spoken of. The Place Carrousel will probably, before long, as- 
sume a more imperial title, ‘* La Place Napoleon.” 

Criticism.—By the way, how strange it is that one is never abused 
by a critic, but one always knows ‘the motive!” No work is abused 
on account of its badness, but on account of the ** envy,” or “enmity,” 
ofthe critic! Talking of critics, there was a passage in one of the 
daily papers which made me almost burn my pen, and quit the pro- 
fession in despair: it was the ut de poitrine of our art! The writer 
had to mention the performance of the Merchant of Venice, at the 
Olympic, and this brilliant phrase escaped him--* This play (like most 
of the works of this gifted author) is too well known to need any length- 
ened criticism.” Shakspeare has come to this complexion st last! He 
is a “* gifted author !” a‘ talented dramatist,” perhaps? Oswan! O 
bard of Avon! O great Williams! (that phrase belongs to Eugéne Sue), 
how your Shade must tremble with delight as it glides through the 
World of Hades, and catches faint echoes of our chorus of admiration, 
a chorus with climbing crescendo bursting into the “ gifted author !” 
After reading that passage, I felt that criticism must become tame and 
Spiritless in comparison: and instead of harassing my brain by vain 
efforts to achieve new combinations in our beautiful language, I had 
immediate recourse to my Christian Fatbers, and in their vellum folios 
found a solace and a bon mot, which, if it were not in Greek, I would 
quote.—.4 London Dramatic Critic. 





Reasons For LikinG BRIGHTON —Papa likes places for such odd 
reasons. Qne gentleman likes Brighton, because you come tearing 
down from town in less time than it takes an omnibus to get from the 
Hoy to Hampstead. Another, because Briiw’s bath is the finest plunge 
> knows. Another (a selfish, greedy creature), because he can get a 

etter dinner at the Bedford than his poor dear wife, who is always ill, 
can give him at Camberwell. Papa likes Brighton because the Parade 
18, he says, a great shelf on which all sorts of types of past days are 
putaway. I don’t pretend to understand all his historical allusions, 
(though I flatter myself I do know rather more history than little Cap- 
eae Wetwyn, who objected to go to Lapy L-np-np-RRY’S bal cos- 
poe as Edward the Black Prince, because he did not like a charac- 
ba which, he considered, required him to blacken his face,) but it is 
tin, amusing to hear papa point out the people who have figured in 

- €8 gone by. There are old, wicked-looking men, with thin faces, 
28-noees, and quaint bats, who have drunk Regent Punch with Kine 
pater sary THE Fourtu at the poor Pavilion, and have seen the King 
© his coats fit ia the wonderful manner they did, by snipping off 


= Wrinkle with a pair of scissors, and having the holes fine drawn. 
—Punch, 


Spo 
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RTEMANLIKE Orrer.—A very useful little hook has been pub- 
» Called, «* How to see the British Museum in Four Visits.” Its 
8s has induced a dauntless writer to undertake another guide— 
the accomplishment of a far more difficult feat. It is to be en- 
‘How to fin] a Bock in the Catalogue in Four Hours.” The 


One for ¢ 
tilled, 





promise is bold, and we suspend our judgment. The feat has never 
yet been performed ; but this is the age of progress, even at the Brit- 
ish Museum.—/did. 

He NEVER WILL BE sucH A Foo. !—London has not so many hand- 
some buildings that it can afford to part with a ponte one—especially 
one so peculiar, so original, and so beautiful as the Crystal Palace. We 
can only say, therefore, that if Joun Buc consents to its being pulled 
down, after erecting it at an expense of £150,000, he ** has been a 
great fool for his panes.” —Ibid. 


PARLIAMENTARY CHEMISTRY.—Much trouble is sometimes experi- 
enced in overcoming the resistance of a refractory Ministerial body. 
The best mode of manipulation is to take your Premier, reduce him 
to a very small minority, and stir him continually till he dissolves. — 
Ibid. 

Answer To A Farr Corresponpent.—“ Mr. Puncu presents his 
compliments to the young Lady who is so anxious to know the age of 
LornpJoHn MANNERS, and begs to say he does’t know ; but, inferring 
from the fact of Lornp JouHn wishing to revive the Medieval times, Mr. 
Punch would think that his Lordship must be a Middle-aged man.”-- 
Ibid. 

MIND AMONGST THE Potice.—A Policeman, whose Letter we must 
not mention any nearer than by saying he belongs to the Polite Letters, 
when he alludes to his cook, always calls her his ‘‘ area pensée.”— 
Ibid, 

Mure E.oquence.—The Earl of Derby enjoys a reputation for elo- 
quence, and so does Mr. Disraeli: and yet we find that neither of them 
can speak out.—ZJbid. 








CHhess. 


PROBLEM No. 179 sy SuHacirp.* 

















WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 178, 





White. Black. 
1. Kt(from Q B) to Q3, | KtoQ5 (best.) 
2. K to B6. Kto B5. 
3% K to Q6. K moves, 
4. P to B 3. ch. K moves, 
5. Ktto K 5 checkmate. 

* Acelebrated Native Indian Chess Player. 
LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
H. G. Lamar. O. A. LOCHRANE, 





E LOCUTION,—PROF. HOWS will be enabled, during the ensuing Summer Months, 

‘4 to appropriate several unoccupied hours to the instruction of PRIVATE PUPILS. 

For terms, &c. apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker. 
New York, May 1, 1852. 4t. 


TO COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. i 


GENTLEMAN recently‘ arrived from London, and familiar with the routine offCom- 

mercial business, (especially that connected with Marine Insurance), is desirous of 
obtaining employment. Exquiries may be made ofthe Editorof this paper, to whom the 
advertiser has been long known. 








GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, who has taken the highest 
honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy is desirous of obtaining a situation as 
teacher of those sciences in a College or High School. 
Reference is permitted to the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of the University of Toronto, 
and to J. B. Cherriman, Esq, Dap Professor of Mathematics, Address, [postage paid] to 
L. M.N. Box No. 60 Post-oftice, Toronto, apl.17—1m. 


PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D., intends to change his present Class 

into one of resident pupils, on the Ist of May. He has engaged, for that purpose, a 
suitable place in Haverford, ten miles from Philadelphia, near the Lancaster turnpike and 
Pennsy lvauia rail-way, The White Hall Station is one mile beyond. He desires to take charge 
of Fifieen Pupils, whom he will whe ans fer admission into the Junior Class at Yale, or any 
similar Institution. With those, however, who do uot wish to graduate at any College, he 
is willing to reaa a select course of Classics, Science, and General Literature With od- 
vaced pupils, none but works of established authority will b» used, and our own language 
shall receive that attention which its im-ortance demands. His system will closely resem- 
ble the one pursued in England by those, who prepare a limited number for the Universi- 
ties, and he refers to William Peter, Esq, British Consul at Philadeiphia. as a gentleman 
well acquainted with that system and with him. . 

The gentlemen named below have all had sons or near relatives under his care —Henry 
D. G Ipin, Esq, Dr. Robert Morris, Moncure Robinson, Esq., Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq, Sam 
uel Badger, Esq., Philip Rendolet, Esq., James W. Pau), Esq, Philadelphia; James 
Wadsworth, Esq , Genesco, W. N. Y.; Edward N, Perkins, &sq , Boston, Mass.; Samuel 





Mercer, Esq., U.S. N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; George W. Williamson, Esq., Baltimore, Md.; 
Edward Padelford, Esq., Savannah, Ga. 
Addrees, Rev. Dr. LYONS, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, March 30, 1852, 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 


APOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, March 31, 1814—THE EVE OF HIS ABDICA- 

TION, painted by Paul Delaroche. The exhibition of this world-renowned Piciure, 
which has been visited during the last two years in England, France and Germany by over 
half a million of people, is now open at Stuyvesant Institute, No, 659 Broadway. Open 
from9 A. M.to 10 P.M. Admisrion25 cents. Children half price. 








REMITTANCES 
To England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
AFTS fi £1 and upwards, payable at sight, are issued by 
D* — r » POW MAN GRINNELL & CO.. 8% South Street 
Only authorized agents in this city for the ‘Swallow Tail” Lines of Liverpool and Lon- 
don rackets, leaving New York and Liverpool 6th and 2ist of each month, and New York 
and London every alternate Thursday. marl3—3m 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
ppaarts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which willbe cashed at Any Bang 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM; 
Also Packaces oF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


, gE, b 
Gre Base ce Eesees, by EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransatLantic Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STRERT. 
Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. M. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
ro- Europe. Aplil2. lyr. 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
YARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APHRIUNT 


AS obtained among Physiciens qroeraly, hes drawn from an eminent and very distt 
Hi guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a single tria) will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TestimMontaL.—Froin George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“| have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
pleasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 

1 jient. 

gy nto where there ia an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
tne agual concomitants, Fiatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed @ valuable remedy. Cathartice are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise the: a8 you May, in many cases, however, in which I have adiniuistered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
jose. To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
8 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which ita intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y¥. 

Also for sale at 110 yao ty 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 


Co. 40 Cana! st., New Orleans, and byt e principal druggists throughout the United States. 
janes 


—— 


G. P. PUTNAM HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED, ' 
MR. KENNEDY'S CELEBRATED WORK, 

HORSE SHOE ROBINSON, a Tale of the Tory Ascendancy. By John P. Kenned 
author of the “ Swallow Barn.” Revised edition, with two Vignettes by Dartey, oe 
New Introduction. In ove handsome volune. 12mo. $1 50. 

This work, first pubsished in ,235, is well entitled toa high rank as an American classic. 
As illustrative of the ereat revolutiovary struggle, especially in Virginia and the Carol 
itis graphic and interesting in the highest degree, No other American historical fiction, 
except, perhaps, ‘‘ The Spy,” cen be more properly chosen for every well selected library . 
The story itself, besides being histo.icaliy truthful, is eminently attractive and entertain- 
ing asa picture of Southern tite and manners. 


RFCENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
—n BARN: a Sojourn in the Uld Dominion, With 20 Iustrations. Large 
a OF J. FENNIMORE COOPER, with a fine Portrait. 


Volume @ PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY, being A JOURNEY TO ICE- 
LAND, and Travels in Sweden and Norway. ‘ravsiaied from the German of Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer. By Charlutte Fennimore Cooper. Complete inI volume, pp. 272, stiff paper, 
price 25 cents, in cioth, neat, 40 cents; cloth extra, red edges, with a Map, 50c. Subscrip- 
tion price $5 per annum, forthe series, in paper covers, thus giving 24 volumes for onE- 
THIRD of the usnal orice of similar books, Itis in fact the CHEAPEST and BEST SE- 
RIES of BOOKS of the kina ever issued, asa light inspection will show. 
PUTNAM’S POPULAR LIBRARY of Readable and D y 
neatly bound in cloth.. Price 40 cents per volume. openers Werny 
I. DICKENS’S HOME AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
rr gre Ay a With Wood Cuts. 

° : TALKS Of AN AMERICAN F & ID NG 
1V. THE WORLD HERE AND THERE. — se 
Vv. HOOD'S OWN. With 55 wood cats. 
Vi. HOME NARRATIVES By Dickens. 
VII. CLARET AND OLIVES, from the Garone to the Rhine. 
Vili. IDA PFE.FFER’S ICELAND. Translated by Miss Cooper. 


READABLE BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES OF APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 


Published d this week — 
THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 
By W.M. TuackeRkay. Two Volumes in Fancy Cloth. Price Fifty Cents each, 


Contents or Vou. I.—An Invasion of France; A Caation to Travellers; Tue Fetes of 
suly; On the Frevch School of Painting; The Painter’s Bargaio; Cartouche ; On some 
French Fashionable Novels; A Gambler's Death; Napoleor and his System; The Story of 
Mary Ance!; Beatrice Merger. 

ConTENTs OF VoL. !I.—Caricatnres and Lithography in Paris; Little Poinsinet; The De- 
vil's Wages; Madame Sand and the New Apocalypse; The case of Peyte!; Imitations of 
Beranger; French Dramas and Meiodramas ; Meditations at Versailles, 

“The eee of which these Volumes consist are in number nineteen. end in character 
very miscellaneous. In most of them witand humour are the prevailing features, but all of 
them display « keeu sense of the ridiculous and a hostility to humbug, a penetrating insight 
into the whee!s by which men and the mixed world around the author are move and a 
thorough dislike to the foibles and vices he hesitates not to lash and expose.”—London Lite- 


rary Gazeue, ‘ - ‘ : 
Works alrcady published in this series. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. By Horace Smith, one of the authors of the “ Rejected 
Addresses.”” | vol. i6mo. 56 cents. 

“ Many of the pieces in this volame would do credit to Hood or Lamb —Hariford Times.” 
“ Ought to be acceptable to every lover of fine writing.” 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES 1 vol. l6mo. 50 cests. 
THACKERAY’S YELLOW PLUSH PAPERS. 1 vol.i6mo. 59 cents. 


MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterward Mistress Milton 
l vol. l6mo. 5@ cts. . 


HUC’S TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA. 2 vols. 16mo. $I. 
Nearly ready— 


tonians. Miscellaneous Writings of Thaekeray. 
apers from the Quarterly Review, &c. &c. > 


SEOANE'S NEUMAN & BARETTI.—BY VELAZQUEZ. 


D. APPLETON & CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 

A fPRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGES: Composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Ter- 
reros, and Salva, upon the basis of Seoane’s Edition of Neuman and Baretti, and from the 
English Dictionaries of Webster, Worcester, and Walker, with the addition of more than 
Eight Thousand Words, Idioms, and Familiar Phrases, the Irregularities of all the Verbs, 
ant a Grammatical Synopsis of both Languages. By Mariano Velazquez de la Cad 
Professor of the Spanish yn and Literature in Columbia College, New York, a 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute, Washington. 1 vol, royal 8v0.,pp. 1300, 

rice $5. 

The great desideratum of an eccurate, comprehensive, and well digested Dictioi . 
the Spanish and English Languages is now first realized in this work by Professor Vales - 
quez. The value of Neuman and Baretti’s Dictionary was greatly erhanced in the edition 
by Dr. Seoane; butit needed still greater improvements than Sevane has given it; and the 
lapse of twenty years has made its deficiertcies painfully ores. Professor Ve 
has availed himself of all the valuable material accumulated by his predecessors. He has 
also enriched his pages from the latest edition of the Dictionary of the Academy—published 
subsequently to Seoane’s revision--and from the great works of Cabrera, Terreras, the 
indetatigable Salva. Many familiar words. not found in the dictionaries, but contamnthy in 
use in Cuba, in Mexico, and in South erica, are now first given, as well as a long cata- 
logue of mercantile terms, collected from reliable sources. To these Professor Velazquez 
has added the many words and phrases, the much-needed corrections, and the tho: 
vision, suggested by his long experience as a teacher of his mothertongue. Besides these 
improvements in the Vocabulary, the work is now made a Pronouncing Dicti . The 
pronunciation of every Spanish word is given ina manner which will enable an lish 
scholar to pronounce them at sight. The merit of pronouncing English words in this Dic- 
tionary merits the particular attention of every one whose mother tongue is the C 
It is upon the method so much admired, and recommended by the learned Den Lo- 
pong ae ee in his ‘' Catalogo de las Len, ” namely, by giving to every 

n 


Large 8vo. elegantly 


Fine editions, 





Little Pedlington and the Pedlin 
Ingoldsby Legends; by Barham. 








age a corresponding alphabetical] character, an’ by restriciing each 
charag¢ters to one single sound. By the help of tnis method, so superior to notation, 
figured vowels. no person willing to devote half an hour to the dozen new alphabetical 
characters, peed be at aloss to pronounce correctly every English word in the | tees 
The new and improved orthography, sanctioned by the latest edition of the Academ io 
universally adopied by the press—is here given for the first timaina Spanish and English 
Dietionary. Another pew and most useful feature of the work is an “Outline Gramasr of 
the Spanish Language,” and a ‘‘ Grammatical Synopsis cf the English Language,” each 
containing a grammar in miniature, and all the irregular verbs of both languages The 
volume is thus rendered complete, and made to answer all the purposes of a Grammar and 
a Dictiouary. ! 
D A. & Co. also publish the following Spanish Text Books : 

SurLEEs © aaah Sensis ond Potioatet | tes oe. 16mo. 50 cents, 

OLLEN , ew Me of Learnio anish. M. Velazqu 
i2mo. $1 5. KEY to do. 75cents, . 4 zquez and T. Simonne, 

VELAZQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. $1 25. 

Sais Se meat eee ya —_ cents. 

OLLEND S New Me 0} #roing English applied to {the ish. * 
fessors Palenzuelaand Carenno, 12mo. $2. KE Y to do. 44 cents. ! peat: S97 
MARSH’S Book-Keeping in Spanish. 8vo. $1 £0. 


BRACE'S HUNGARY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER. NEW YORK. HAS JUST PURLISHED— 
RACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851, with an Experience of the Austri i 
Brace. In 1 vol. with Map and tinted Sesvetions. eee Petey Sy @. & 

“ Facts seem the thing most needed now in regard to Hungary. 
the country, | bad unusual advantages for observing thorou 3 
of the a. of he ane ypesy I have thought I could not better help on 
cause of truth and justice, than by simply presenting facts, whether they told i 
side or the chenablen the Preface. “P . oy old aguinet one 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By Margaretta More, 1 vol. 16me. 
Price 50 cents. 


“ Clever and agreeable reading.... We can give the book unqualified praise forthe pleas 
ant, and tolerabiy accura-e, ptctures which it affords of the domestic manners of the period; 
and the characters of some of toe personages represented are drawn with distinctness, and 
with the features of nature.”— Athenaum, 

‘It ends with musical melancholy, a strain of exquisitely simple beauty, referring to the 

— | slaying of one of England’s worthiest sons. There are some fine portraits ably 
imned here:n. There are family pictures so graphically described that they possess the 
mind for ever.—Church and State Gazette. 
2 Edition of HOMGZOPATHY UNMASKED, By Br. W. Hooker. 1 vol 12mo, with 
additions. 

2d Edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s New Work, EXAMPLE3 OF LIFE AND DEATH. 1 
vol, 12mo. 

5th Edition of THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON. By J.T. Headly. 1 vol, 12mo. 

15th Edition of DREAM LIFE, a Fable of the Seasons. By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. uni- 
form wtih Reveries ofa Bachelor. 


LITTBELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 417.—123 cts, 


. Margaret Fuller Ossoli—Christian Remembrancer. 
. Mother’s Legacy to her Unbern Chiid—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
. Crocodiles— Bentley's Miscellany. 
The Return from Eiba— Athenaeum. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life—Blackzood’s Magazine. 
Every Man his own Monument—Bentiley’s Miscellany. 
Literature and Romance of Modera Europe—Evaminer. 
Retributive Justice—British Politicians——Spectator. 
Lectures and Addresses by Lord Morpeth—Examiner. 
With Poerry, Suort Articves, and Notices or New Books, 
Ce A New Volume has just commenced. 
te Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL & CO, Boston, 
WASHINGTON, 27 Dec,, 1845 

PostaGre FReEE.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit in advance, directly to 
the office of publication at Boston, the sum of Six Dollars, we will contirue the work 
the year, as long as shall be equivaleut to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out 
tie plan of sending every man’s copy to him Post.Gce Fre; placing our distant gui 
ers on the same footing as those nearer to us; and making the whole country our « 
hood We hope for such future changes in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 
enable us to make this offer to Subscribers at a distance, 


12mo. 
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Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Sei which abound in Europe 
aud in this country, this has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the ex posi. 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 


and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost ex sion of 
the present age. ‘AMS. 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, 
a, Double Action arpe, be A gpa = Breatweg. 
J. ¥. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautif 

vary elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variet mo tynend eee ‘Prom 
nislong experience in the firetestablishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them particularly for extremes of climate, in this country. A list ofprices azd 
descriptions can be received per mail. re) , strings, &c. Music for the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the ps. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


,UR LIVERPUOL,.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Uaptain 
' J. J. Comstock.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europ2 positively on 
Saturday. May !5th, 1852, atl2 o/clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 

No berth secured until paid for, 

All levers and papers must pase through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort 
Appiy to EDWARD K. COLLINS. 56 Wall stre 


Semi Grand, end Six Octay 








The Steamer ATLANTIC, will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 29h of May 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITI - hundred volumes have been added to the Lib since 

L the pubicaiion Sar as tasat eomboges. {cluding much of the better erature of the 
many stan¢ard works, in various languages. ‘ews Rooms 

pegerly supplied with the le ing agers and attractive sous or Danese and America, 

and an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 

Aocess to the privil of the establishment may be without formality. 

Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 





AR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers ‘in 
eee ee Circular notes (of tne value of £10 and upwards,) dnd Letiers of Credti. 
payable of all the principa! cities of Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 


Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 





Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyovs, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Breeden, Lucca, Rome, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. Londen, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Maarid, Strasbourg, 
Berne, Frankfort, Malte, jenna, 
Bordeaux, nea, Marseilles, Turin, 
Boul»gne, va, Milian, Touloa, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Moscow, Venice, 
Bruseels,* Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 
Berlin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wiesbaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw 
Cologne, aseipsic, Pau, 


Zurich. ‘janl7—tf. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


R THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, W HOOPING- 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 


Of all the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; fur the cure of pulmo- 
nary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could compare ia its effects with this 
Preperation. Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs end 
throat where medicine can give relief, this will doit. Itis pleasant to take, and perfecily 
sefe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known its value will not be 
without it, and by itstimely use, they are secure from the dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and Colds which, neziect ed, ripen into consumption 

The Diploma of tbe M husetts i was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September, 1847; also. the Medals of the three great Inatiiutes of Art, in this 

; also the Diploma of the Ohio Institute at Cincinnati bas beea given to the CHERRY 
Pecrorat by their G »vernment in consideration of its extraordinary excelleace and useiul- 
n ess in curing affections of the Lungs and Throat. 


Read the following opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
the Portand City of 
Dr. J. C. AYER— ST JOHNS, May 8th, 1851. 

Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, bas proven what | foresaw 
from it@coa:posiiion, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and couglis to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 

1 think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J J. BURTON, M.D, F.R.S. 

See what it has done on a wasted constituiion, not only in the following cases, but a thou" 
sand more. 





Sunsury, Jan, 24,1851. 
Dr, Ayer: In the month of July last [ was attacked by a violent diarrhea in the mines of 
fornia. Lreturned to San Francisco in bope of receiving benefit from a change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhoea ceased, but was followed ,by a severe cough—and mucli soreness. 
1 finally started for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. y cough continued to 
grow worse, and when I arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
asa victiin of consumpiion. I must confess that 1 saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
frieadsall believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, wi 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did ino! regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, is fully restored, [ attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
WasxtncToy, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared from a prempenes grave, throug’ your instru- 
ty by the providence of God, [ wiil take the liberty to express to you my yraiitude. 
A Cough ‘and the alarming sy ptoms of Consumption had reduced me too low to leave 
me anyt'ing tike hope, when my physician brought me a bottle of your “PEcToRAL.” It 
seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
ae If it will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 
mankind, 
Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respecifully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Peiei's Charch. 
With such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proof can be adduced u be 
from its effects upon trial. oe menrans 
JAMES C. AYER, 


Prepared aad Sold by 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass, 

» » Sold by A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Co., Montreal ; J. Bowles, Quebec; Ches. Brent, Kingston; C A. Bronse, St. Catherines; 
C,H. Peck, Prescott; Elliot. & Thornton, Dundas; B..a. Mitcheil, Lovdon; Hamilton, 

w & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co, Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton, N. B.; 
T. Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Morton & Son, Haiifax, N.S ; 'T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
f 7) ~ he by ali Druggists throughout the United States and British Provinces in 





PROF. ALBX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article apeak for 

ves. It has been ten years before the world, witn a constantiy increasing sale. 

It secre throughout the Union es the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 

Pa of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, ergs Strengthening, and Promoting 
of the Hair. it is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to Bo used with 

tle in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 

ternal mation. It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the F rontiers- 


mén, as 
siden: of our City Merch and , a8 the best applicagion fo: 
Sprains, Burns, the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those Clerckations 
0 a) on ay e Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an le he y, and no adult in the habit 






















applying the preparation according 
to the s—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and Seber Testimonials forwarded to Prosesson BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
scores of specific instances of iis wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as 
no Large 







only reliable, preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale a Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
Oct.il—lyr 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
“The valuation should, if possible, be made yearly ; and in conjunction with yeerly val- 
wations should come YEARLY DIVISIONS OF PROFITS Or something equivalent.” [Prof.de 
Morgan on “ Management of Insurance Offices.” 


T2B CANADA LIFH ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Capital $200,000. 
President, Hucu C. Baker, Esq.; Vice-President, Joun Younc, Esq. 

HE next annua! valuation of the affairs of the Company commences on the Ist May of 
the current year. Parties purposing to effect assurances on the Mutual Branch of this 
Company are reminded that proposals bearing date t.efore let May next, secure the benefit 
of ipation by a full year earlier thon those which are entered afterwards, being epti- 
Siena. in the profits to be declared in August, 1853. At the option of the assured, the 

share of profits allotted to each i 





policy will be added to the sum assured, in which case it 
becomes payable at death ; or its present value in cash will be deducted from the next re- 
premium which matures after declaration of profits: or an equivalent reduction of 
annual premiums will be ———. 
Assurances muy be effected in this Comp i single or joint lives, or on the contin- 
y of one life surviving another: for the whole term of life, or for a limited period ; by 
@ payment, or a limited number of psyments; or annual payments only ceasing at 
at ; to secure a sum at any given age, or at death, should death occur before the at- 
tainment of that age. Endowments for children, immediate or deferred annuities, and 
ow any traasaction contingent on the value or duration of life may be eff ced in 
Compa 





ny. 
ong ihe many efventages offered by this, the only Life Assurance Company ever 
established in British North America, may be enunerated MODERATE RATés and SMALL EX- 
PENDITURE ; LOCAL MANAGEMENT, and SPEEDY SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS: LIBERAL CONDI- 
TIONS, especially in reference to lapsed policies. : ; 
rates of the Company are based, in default of any reliable Canadian Statistics upon the 
Carlisle Tables of mortality; these forming the groundwork of the calculations of a large 
of British offices, ample margin being, however, left for any possible excess of mortality 
am country over ich obtains in Great Britain, as well for the remote contingency of the 
value of money in Canada falling below 6 per centum within the long series of years during which 
some of the risks must continue ; the excess thus demanded (beyond what in the opinion 
of many cautious scientitic meu would be deemed sufficient. is returned when realized by 
a | of the ‘‘mutual system” to those of the assured from whom it may have been re- 
ceived. 
Prospectuses, forms of proposals, and full information as to the prosperous position of the 
Company, may be had at the head offize, or from any of tve Agents of the Company. 
By order of the Boor 


, HOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
98 Kiug Street, Hamilton. 3d March, 1851. mar. i3—8t. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw UP CAPITAL... c.00..se00eee000+4200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars, 
Tus Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 


the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, an 
ttle all losses. 
DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis CoTTeNneT, Deputy Chairman. 
Barciay, Mortimer LIvINGsTON, Josern GaILuarD, Jr. 
AL Pueces, Eb. F. SANDERSON, 


Conrap W. Faber, f 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILLIAM 8S. Wetmore, 
Resident , ALFRED PELL 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WituiaM Nicoi, Chairman, 
Jostru Curtstorner Ewart, JoserpH HORNBY, Deputy Chairman, 


Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Litiedale, 
Thos. Stuart Gladstone, Jobn Marriott, George Grant, 
ward Moon, Fras. Heywood, Lewin Mosley, 
spert Higgia, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
erman Stolterfoht, John Swainson. 


Swinton Bout, Secretary, 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WIL Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Gerorce Freperick Younc, m p., Deputy Chairman. 


Sir Wm P. De Bathe, Bart. Hen. F. Ponsonby, William Brown. M.P. 


Ranking, Matthew Forster M. P. ’ 
Frederick Harrison, Beymenr Teulon, James M Roweter, 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Buide ee . Mengtes, M.P. 


She Alvoion. 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. ' 
[CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


Ta INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of ums a8 guarantees safety to the Office. Jj 1 

Policies will hereatter be iseued, entitling the assured, whether at the Saymant of bio fret 
premium, or at eny future to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
ag yh ye tJ 
nor 
nee be © endorsed theveee. a ett 

assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving ‘<=. policy a known actual Cash 

Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examinati Stamp Duty, 

‘Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. sai yo 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


or grezenine pesesaa r Shherwises 
to be lodged with the seciety, as each 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 
hee oe i name 
: . Croft, . Kennawa 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller.’ 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lun 
Meutesal { Rev. J. Flanagan. bs ; ” 
T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. S. 
Halifax, N. 8. { Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
R. F. Hazen, WY Wright, E. Allison, Hon J. H. 
St. John, N. B. { Gray, W. Jack. ’ 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
H. W. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland { he ks Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, 


F. Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 


Ho 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
. Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE A®sURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co nhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of —Annua! Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
— the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. ©. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal f we, tase, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
Halifax, N.S. J. —) . a Conard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland f J.J wee he L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 

Hon. €, J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hod 
{ F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. ’ Sips 
L. W.G Il, Agent, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 


UIFB ASSURANCHB. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


APITAL 00,000 ling, 
oars ° a sumrus $4120. 2,500,000, 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, ith July, 1888, 
“A Bavines Bank roR THE Wipow AND THE OrpHax,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen, 
° UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 








NEW YorK. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D, 
BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon, 
BOSTON. 


Socrge M. Thacher, 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
yw rg | 
Williem Eliott. HM. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local B 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prosp , Ox les, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of ¢ 
7 Well erect eis plea tly f ~ d ‘ he United 8: : vores aa 
art of the cap’ permanen' nveste: the Uni tates, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured inc laims 
[should any sucharise} or otherwise. contabenennean 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend dally, at one o'clock, 
ofthe different Local Boards and 





P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at th 
Agencies, All communications to be addressee tc — 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK. 
THE GREAT BRITAIN, Screw Steimship, 2500 tons, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late 
commander of the Great Western and City of Glasgow steamships) will be despatc: ed 


on Saturday, lst May, from Liverpool direct to New York: and on Tuesday, Ist June, from 
New York to Liverpool. 


KATES OF PASSAGE FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK. 


After Saloon, ..secccccvercccveveraccscccscsccccece csececessccccsccceces2) Guineas. 
Pore Saloon, ...00.+--2+.sscresecccereccccerecccvccccsceccccssccossseees 13 Guineas, 
- afew Midship Births, ......0.cseceesecssee secccecseseeceeld Guineas, 


RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL, 


Affer Saloon,.. 










\ sc ceceeccesoreccecesseeees90) Dollars, 
Fore Saloon, .....sseeese-++ oe seeeereceesevecseses- OD Dollars, 
ad a few Midship Births........0ssceesscccccccccececeseeeeess60 Dollars, 

Including Steward’s fee, the attendance of an experienced Surgeon, and all provisi . 
cept wines and liquors, which wil! be supplied at moderate prince, : ey ae 

Freights, from Liverpool to New York—Fine goods 60s sterling per ton measurement; 
coarse goods, hardware and bby according to agreement, without Primage, if paid in 
Liverpool; or with five percent. Primage if paid in New York, at Four Dollars and Lighty 
Cents per Pound rege From New York to Liverpo 1, Freight will be taken at the 
current rates. Apply in Liverpool to Messrs. GIBBS, BIGHT & CO, 

mar20—lm or in New York to KICH’D IRVIN, 98 Front Street 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
woroughont the veer to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
he following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the sub 
are intended hereafter to sail from New York fa from London onthe ollowing 1 Teer, 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz: 
Ships Masters, Days of Sailing from Days of Selling from 
New York. London, 





Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8,Apl29Aug19Dec 9| Feb 26, June 17, Oct. 
Northumberland, Lord, | Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23} Mar. 11, July te Oct. a 
Southampton, new, Tinker, Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16 ar. 25, July 15, Nov, 4 
Victoria, hampion| Feb. 19, Junel0, Sept. 39} April 8, July 29, Nov. 18 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June 24, Oct. 14} April 22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. i8, July 8 Oct, 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold April 1, July 22, Nov.11| May 29, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 





These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced - 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are o tbe best dean’, 


on. 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outw or h U wines 
and Geneve. Neither the aouies nor owners ofthese “— : will £ ~ ee —_ Otters 
parcels, or peckages, sent by them, unlessreguler Bills of Lading ere signed thereior. Ap. 
ly to JOHN GRISWOLD 

EF. E. MORGAN, and $70 South street, N. Y, 
ALENR WILEY, 
BARING, BROVHERS, & CO, London. 





uly 1 





HE ROYAL MAILSTEAMER MERLIN, . 
T and St. Thomas on Saturday, the 8th of May, at — res pel 1p inane 


She has excellent accommodations for passengers, 


Price of Passage to Bermuda... .sse.scccccecccccceses 
Do do St. ThOMAS..ccccrccccccccercccccce * 
Phere is » regular Mai! communication between St. Thomas 
lelands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. PO War teas 


The MERLIN will take freight, Apply to 
B CUNARD, 38 Broadway. 





P.8. No Letters or Mails willbe recelved on board the Merii throu, 
Post Offer. oo a. 














May 8 


————$ 








STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
T GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerfyj new 
Steamship 


“ GLASGOW,” 


1962 Tons, and 40 horse , Ropert Craic, Commander. ts ap; d to sail 


New York direct for Glasgow, on Thursday, the 24th of June, 1852, at 12 o'clock from 


noon, 


‘assage Money—First Cabin, (Saloon State Rooms ) - «= $90 00, 
e — Do. do.(Midship do.) - - ° 15 Ww. 
Second do. 7. to oe - 50 00. 

| Steward's fee included.| 


No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on boara 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
83 Broadway, N. y. 
being 














Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship full, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwee 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hal, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. Captains 
Arable... cccsccccccocssescescces —— | Persie. ccccccccccscccccessceses 
Africa...sssescecesereceseseees mm Harrison | ABit.s.ecesees -C. H. EB. Judirg 
EUuropa,.....s-ccceveccesesesscess bs. G. Lott| Niegara,..... eeeed. Stone 
Am eceeesceeecccsceseseccese NN, SUAUDOD | Canads....-++s «o—— Lan 
iuliiicocecsonenstrenactas chin sees AEE 


These vessels carry a clear white light et their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 


From 
ABIA ......ceeceeeeeecees NOW YOK, .cocccees soos WedNeBdaY..e+. .++.-May 5th, 1852, 
Niagara,.....+++e.00000+BOStON. see eeeeeeenes eees WOEANESAKY,.c000-+e0-May 12th, & 


Eurupa,..cercscccesseses NOW YOrKsssoseeeeseeeseW CANCBIBY.eeeeee+ee+May 19th 
Canada. ...sceseseessees BOSIOM. ceeeessecceceeess WEGNOBUHY,..+e00e+ May 26th 
Africt....cccccccess eoees NOW YOrk .occeesseccees WOUNOSARY..ceeee++.-June 2d 
Cambria...cs-seeeeeesesBOStON ..c0-ceccceccoces WEANCEABY...ccceres- JUNG 9th 
AGia...cccccscccccccsece NOW YO .oe+sceerccces WEUOCEARY -cccccces June 16th “ 
AMETICA,..400+000ess00+ BOSLOD seeessessscoceeees WEdDCRdAY.6+.-+----June 23d 


Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool],—Ist Cabin.....+++--00+.9120 
“ os -“ - 2a oo 


”n 
Bertha not secured until paid for. 
Freigh i will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post OFrrFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 





E. CUNARD, 
38 Broadway; 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and beonane in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given {n Havre to New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The ships comprising this ine are the— 
ATLANTIC, ......cccccccsececcccccseesceececessecscessOBpt, West, 
PACI BIC. cccccccsccccccccseses 
ARCTIC .cccccccccccsece soveee o 
BALTIC. , ..ccccccscccccscccscccccccccevescccesssocece 
ADRBIATIC 1. .ccccccccccccccccccesccccese sooccccecceces COpt. Grafkton 
Those ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their sagas, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and 22%, 
An expericeaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF a 
r 






From New York. om Liverpool 
























fed y....De soecseesLOth, 1851, 

Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday.... December,.......24th, “ 
Saturday ......January .....-10th, 1852 Wednesd sy....January... «- 71h, 1852, 
Saturday .....-January. -24th, ** Wednesday....January... -28th, “ 
Saturday ° ta, © Wednesday,...February. lith, “ 
me © Wednesday....February. 2th, “ 

6th, “ Wednesday....March Oth, -* 

-20ta “ Wednesday....March se 

Srd, “ Wednesday. ..April. yo 

«17th, “ Wednesday....April. “ 

oie, Wednesday....May. - 

15th, ** Wednesday... May. . > 

oa, * Wednesday.... June ® 

a, ¢ Wednesd a © 

-26th, “ bea 

-l0th, ‘ » 

24th, “ “ 

7th, “ ‘ 

° e ist, * ° 
Saturday......Seprembe 4h, “ » 
Saturday......September....18th, “ he 
Saturday......October seseee. 2d, “ = 
Saturday......October......-l6th, - 
8 -- October, -30th, “ © 
Satvurdey......Novembe «13th, “ e 
8 November....27th, sad 
Saturday.. December....1lth, es 
s --December...-25th, ‘ Wednesday.... December s 





For freight or passage, epply to 
£DWARKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Pu's, 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, cor- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1952, on the followiug days— 


Leave New York, Leave Havre, 








Frapklin..... aturday........ Jan. 17) Frenklin.... Wedneeday........February 13 
Humbolkit eoee Feb. 14) Humboldt eee Diarcn 17 
Franklin sees March 13, Franklin eee April 4 
Humboldt aese Aprii 10|Hamboldt odie May 13 
Franklin eeee Mey = 8 Franklin © ce June 9 
Humboldt eee June 65|Humboldt sone July 7 
Franklin eee July 3\Franklin sone Aug. 4 
Humboldt “ July $8) /Humboldt Bept. 1 
Franklin Aug. 28) Franklin Sep. 2 
Humboldt Sept. 25|Humboldt Oct. zi 
Franklin Oct. 23! Franklin Nov, 24 
Humboldt an Nov. 20/Humboldt Dec, 22 

in oo Dec. 18/ franklin Jan. 19 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, a1¢@ 
noteurpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their aecomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to Lenaon, advantages over any other line in the economy of beth time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ...0..+-e000+- 8120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York, sscssescscsseesecss scceesf, 800 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage, apply to 
“ —— oo MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampios 
jan %4—ly 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo! have 
arranged for their — from each port on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every month, ibe 
ships to succeed each other in the fellowing order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. Brom New York. 

Isaac Webb......+++--Cropper....ee+-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1 
Constellation.....ee+-sAllEN,...sceccscevesslbvosssecedlescese ell 
Yorkshire... ceccsecee+-SHCATMAD. ce seceeeeelGrceeeeseelGseee: «0-16 
Isaac Wright...........Furber....+.e0.-Apr. 1...Aug. 1.....Dec. 1 
Waterloo ....ccccceces Harve y...ccccssecccellescoccccel Leccscee- Il 
Montezuma.........-.De 

Columbia.....+... B 








From Liverpool. 
Apr. 6 Aug. 16... Dee. at 
Jan’ 1..May 1...8ept } 
C rcccces Greece 
cece cMBeetces eBBvccscoeee 
¥eb, 1...June 1...0ct. 


sonssoet 


COUrcy...ceccce WGreees + Mre0-+ee0016 
CT. .ceeseeeeesdan, 1....May 1...Sept...1 
Ploy. ...rcccoocces olhscccccccsdlococcecell 
. wcccsecesecedBeccceses MBs co cceclE 
New York.....sc00+-+Brigge..cooseeeeFOb 1.....June | .o.-Uct } 
West Point......600e- All. secessseceroesllecccccveedlooee eosell| eoneee 
Fidelia.....ccesccenes POabOdy.sessccsseaslGsececes oe lGeecrseeeelG a 

These ships sre allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of Character —y 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all thatcan be desired in Pays of Hg to 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every Cooepuice of stores of the best kind. 
suality im the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live Icpeccscocecconeces GIO 
“ a to New Vork.....csesceeeeees- 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorksbire, 
Isaac Webb, and New York, nF. 

GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. *- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CC., Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ge 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 08 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


eoccelG.ceee 


vee Sh 





Mar, 1. July 1-.Nov 1 


seecerlGreereelBrereeers 








riceila 











New York. Havre. 7 
8T. DENIS lst January......c0e00- ( 16th Februarts 
Follansbee, master, 38 May... 4. eee. 4 16th June, 

Ist Sepiembe .. +. C16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, ist February eses g 16th Merch, 
Bragdon, master. ; Ist June..... ..- 4 16th July, 

Ist October w+. (16th November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) 1st March, eevee (16th April, 
Conn, master. Let July ..ceussceeee oe ) 16th August 

let November. ...-+--- (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April.......-eeeee+ § 16th May, 
Willard, master. fiat AUQUSt.....- ++ oer } eu Sepiember, 

lst December.... --- (Jéth January. 
articles for 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite i 
comfort and = ; of p . ey qoenmendea by men of experienc® 
trade. The price of pessaze is $100 wi t wines or liquors. 

joods sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but those actual 
incuned. BOYD & HINCKEN. oy Tete 

Suc 24 161 Peer 

ee 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OBFICE, NO. $3 BARCLAY STREET, 




















